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ABSTRACT 



As part of a larger study of systemic educational reform in 
rural Alaska, this case study examines recent efforts by the people of 
Quinhagak to integrate Yup ' ik language, values, and beliefs into school 
practices and policies. Quinhagak is a Yup ' ik Eskimo community of 550 people 
on the southwest coast of Alaska. Nearly all residents can communicate in 
both Yup'ik and English. The K-12 school enrolls about 140 students. A brief 
history of the community and its schools is drawn from the experiences of an 
elder and her descendants. As a participant in Alaska Onward to Excellence 
(AOTE) , a district-driven reform process implemented around the state, the 
Quinhagak community leadership team developed an AOTE action plan that 
encompassed 10 statements of values and beliefs, a mission statement, and one 
student learning goal of communicating more effectively in Yup'ik. With that, 
the team decided upon two areas of study: (1) community involvement in 

schooling decisions and (2) the contribution of Yup'ik proficiency to overall 
student achievement. The case study gathered information on school 
organization; elementary and secondary facilities, personnel, and curriculum; 
special education and discipline programs; parent and community involvement; 
and assessment. Evidence of changes and trends is listed. Final comments 
summarize factors contributing to community choices for its school, factors 
enabling the school to implement new and self-determined educational 
priorities and challenges to narrowing the school -community gap and approving 
achievement. Appendices include school district statistics, school documents, 
and related publications. (Contains 14 references.) (SV) 
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KUINERRARMIUT ELITNAURVIAT: 

THE SCHOOL AND PEOPLE OF QUINHAGAK 



Carol Barnhardt 
University of Alaska Fairbanks 

Quinhagak, a Yup’ik Eskimo community of 550 people and approximately 125 
houses, sits on the southwest coast of Alaska close to where the Kanektok River flows 
into the Bering Sea. It is a region of Alaska where Yup’ik people have lived for 
thousands of years, and the name of the village, Quinhagak, is derived from kuingnerraq, 
which denotes the ever-changing course of the Kanektok as it continually forms new 
channels, winding its way through the surrounding tundra. Today, the lifestyle of the 
people of Quinhagak continues to embody the name of their community — as is evident in 
the evolving and ever-changing practices that provide evidence of their ability to 
integrate traditions and beliefs of their Yup’ik ancestors with the range of practices 
necessary for success in a rapidly changing modem world. Subsistence activities that 
range from hunting seal and caribou to fishing and gathering wild berries and wild greens 
are practiced; the Yup’ik language continues to be used in home, social, political, and 
educational contexts; a few residents continue to go to the river for their drinking water; 
and some people use dog sled teams. However, Quinhagak people today can also 
purchase all varieties of foods from their local store; enroll in college coursework 
delivered to them through computer and video conferencing; watch television on nine 
different channels; travel in and out of their remote village on five regularly scheduled 
different airlines; and nearly all residents can communicate in both Yup’ik and English. 

Although this might appear to be a community of contradictions, it is in fact a 
community where many residents are in the process of finding a satisfying and workable 
balance between old and new, traditional and contemporary, western and non-western 
ways of knowing and living. It’s a community that has continued to place a high value 
and priority on theYup’ik language, despite decades of English-only influences. It is a 
community that is exercising its tribal rights by assuming responsibilities previously 
delegated to federal authorities. It is a community in which people have maintained their 
membership and participation in the Moravian church while continuing to practice many 



Yup’ik traditions. It is a community in which the residents make it evident that they have 
been successful in finding ways to integrate beliefs and practices that many people 
believe are incompatible. 

Kuinerrarmiut Elitnaurviat, roughly translated into English as “the School of the 
People of Quinhagak,” is the school name that was chosen by the people of Quinhagak. 
This name reflects the community’s belief in the importance of community ownership 
and genuine involvement in the schooling process of their own children. In the past few 
years, community members have made a concerted effort to initiate a range of programs 
in their K.-12 school that will provide their children with the tools and resources 
necessary to meaningfully integrate Yup’ik language, values, and beliefs into school 
practices and policies. The focus of this case study is on this fairly recent effort and on 
the role that Alaska Onward to Excellence (AOTE) has played in its development. 
However, in order to better understand the current initiatives, it is necessary to begin by 
viewing the community from a historical perspective. Part of this larger context is 
provided by describing some of the events in the life of one of the elders of Quinhagak— 
Pauline Roberts, the grandmother of Dora Strunk, a member of the AOTE Case Study 
Team. The changes that Pauline has witnessed during her lifetime provide a historical 
backdrop for the challenges that currently exist for Yup’ik people who are attempting to 
develop educational policies and practices that will allow their children to build on the 
past in order to better meet the future. 

Historical Context 

During my first visit to Quinhagak, Dora Strunk, a Quinhagak teacher, a University 
of Alaska graduate student, and an AOTE Case Study team member, took me to visit her 
grandmother, Pauline Roberts, who was bom in Quinhagak in 1913. Pauline’s Yup’ik 
name is Arevgaq and she speaks excellent English— which she learned when she 
provided baby-sitting services for Moravian missionaries in Quinhagak in the 1920s. She 
is a widow who is now confined to her home most of the time because of illness. We 
visited in her bedroom, and she talked about her life in Quinhagak and in nearby 
communities and shared pictures of herself as a young child. After this visit, Dora shared 
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with me more information about her family and also prepared a research paper 
“Educational History of Quinhagak, Alaska: A People’s Perspective” for a graduate class 
in which she was enrolled. 

Pauline Roberts lives in one of the many Housing and Urban Development (HUD) 
homes in the village. Her 800-square-foot frame home, like most others built in the 1970s 
and 1980s, has an entryway designed for arctic conditions, two bedrooms, a combined 
kitchen/living room, and a bathroom. With windows on all four sides of the house, 
Pauline’s home allows for a maximum amount of natural light, and despite typically cold 
winter temperatures and nearly constant wind, the house is kept warm with heat from an 
oil stove. Pauline and her husband lived in Quinhagak all of their lives, except for a 
period in the 1950s when they lived in two nearby villages because of work opportunities 
and because of the availability of stove oil for heating their home — an important factor 
when one lives in an area with little firewood. The oil now comes to Quinhagak in the 
summer on large barges and is stored for winter use. The barges come twice a year, and a 
new harbor and dock were recently completed to accommodate them. 

Homes in Quinhagak have been built with bathrooms for several years, but it is only 
recently that some homes have had water or sewer disposal. Since 1996, some Quinhagak 
residents have had insulated storage tanks installed under their houses, and this allows for 
water delivery and sewage removal service. Pauline doesn’t have these tanks, and like 
many others, she relies on relatives or friends to haul water to her house in a large plastic 
garbage can from the Native Village of Kwinhagak washeteria (which also provides 
washing machines and dryers). Since there are very few trucks in Quinhagak, four- 
wheelers and snowmachines, with sleds attached if necessary, serve as the primary means 
of transporting people, water, groceries, building supplies, etc. Quinhagak is fortunate to 
have a close supply of gravel, which has allowed them to build gravel roads and a gravel 
airstrip. 

Residents of Quinhagak are able to purchase food and other household items from 
the two stores in the village (the largest one owned and managed by Qanirtuuq, Inc., the 
local Native corporation), and many people, including Pauline, now use store-purchased 
food to supplement their diets of local and regional foods. Subsistence activities continue 
to play a significant role for nearly all families, and during each season the land helps 



provide food (e.g. fishing for black fish and “white” fish and hunting moose in the fall; 
ice fishing for trout and smelt and trapping for fox in the winter; hunting seal and caribou 
and picking greens in the spring; fishing for salmon and trout and picking multiple kinds 
of berries in the summer). Most families also participate in commercial fishing in the 
summer. 

The photos that Pauline has in her room show her as a young girl in Quinhagak with 
her brothers and sisters. All are dressed in homemade squirrel parkas and sealskin 
mukluks gathered or traded locally. Today people in Quinhagak wear clothing purchased 
from stores and catalogs, but they also sew and wear traditional qaspeqs (a thin hooded 
garment, usually of cloth, worn as a parka cover, as a jacket, or as a dress), locally made 
parkas from seal or squirrels, and mukluks made from seal. 

Although there have been major changes in the health care system in rural Alaska, 
receiving adequate medical service continues to be a challenge for all rural residents— 
and especially for village elders. Pauline told me that since the public health doctors who 
treat her are located 70 miles northeast in the regional hub of Bethel or 400 miles east in 
Anchorage, one of four village health aides checks on her regularly. They communicate 
by phone with her physicians when necessary. A dentist and eye doctor come to the 
village just once a year. It was not until the 1970s that the rate of death from tuberculosis 
slowed down in rural Alaska, thanks to improvements in rural health care. Pauline herself 
had tuberculosis when she was young and like many her age, she was sent to live in a far- 
away hospital in southeast Alaska for several years. Pauline’s father died from 
tuberculosis when she was 12, and her mother also died when she was young. Today 
tuberculosis occurs only in isolated cases, with the more prevalent causes of death in 
Alaska villages today being accidental deaths — often related to drowning, snowmachine 
or boat accidents — and frequently related to alcohol or other substance abuse. 

I was surprised to discover that Pauline was such a fluent speaker of both Yup’ik 
and English, because many elders in Alaska learned only limited English while attending 
Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) day schools for five or six years. According to her 
granddaughter, Dora, she became fluent in English because of her interaction with the 
Drebert missionary family while serving as their babysitter in the 1920s. The Moravians 
were one of the few religious groups in Alaska that made an effort to learn and to use the 



Native language of the people in their region, though English remained their everyday 
language. In the late 1890s, several Moravian missionaries, assisted by faculty of the 
Moravian College in Pennsylvania, learned basic Yup’ik grammar, and there have been 
several Moravian missionaries since who have learned to speak at least some Yup’ik. 

The Moravian church has played a central role in the history of Quinhagak, and it 
continues to be central in the personal lives of many community members today. A new 
Moravian church, built in 1987, is a prominent physical feature in the community. Three 
services are held each Sunday (a morning service in Yup’ik, Sunday School for children, 
and an evening service with songs in English), and others are held during the week. The 
New Testament, written in the old Yup’ik orthography by Moravian missionaries, and the 
Passion Week Manual hymns and liturgies are still used in the Moravian church in 
Quinhagak today. Although Pauline is no longer able to go to church on a regular basis, it 
is evident that its presence in the community since 1 893 has helped to shape her values 
and beliefs and those of some of her extended family members. 

Most of Pauline’s children and grandchildren live in Quinhagak and find 
employment in agencies and services that provide the infrastructure in nearly all villages 
in rural Alaska: K-12 school, IRA tribal office, city office, post office, general store, 
small clinic managed by local health aides, national guard armory, power plant, 
washeteria, bingo hall, Head Start program, water and sewer tank services, trash 
collection, gas delivery, village safety offices, seasonal construction jobs, and 
commercial fishing. 

At the village level there is both a state municipal government entity — the City of 
Quinhagak (classified as a second-class city by the state because of the size of its 
population) with an elected mayor, and the Native Village of Kwinhagak, which is a 
federally recognized tribe and operates under an Indian Reorganization Act (IRA) Tribal 
Council. Kwinhagak is the traditional spelling of Quinhagak. In addition, all Yup’ik 
people in Quinhagak help to make decisions as shareholders in their for-profit regional 
Native Corporation, Calista, and as voting members in the nonprofit regional Association 
of Village Council Presidents. 

In the past few years, Quinhagak has sought to merge the city and tribal 
governments, so that they might work more closely together. In 1996, it became the first 





tribal unit in the State of Alaska to assume responsibility for administering all municipal 
funds, programs, and services for the City of Quinhagak under a historic Memorandum of 
Agreement. Proposals have been successfully negotiated with BIA, IHS (and the state of 
Alaska) to transfer management of a range of services to the IRA Council. 

The IRA Council now oversees the community health clinic, road improvement, 
and manages construction of water and sewer facilities. It also has oversight 
responsibility for the village public safety officer, and it manages gaming operations (i.e. 
bingo). It received a three-year grant to develop a traditional natural resources 
management program. Today the IRA Tribal Council has 1 1 full-time department heads 
and 40 full or part-time employees with an additional 10 summer employees. It also has 
an up-to-date accounting system and a successful record in procurement of grants. 

State officials and other rural villages are carefully monitoring the changes in 
Quinhagak because of the possible statewide implications. According to John Shively, 
the Alaska commissioner of natural resources, agreements such as those now in place in 
Quinhagak “might demonstrate how the state can work with tribes while retaining the 
ultimate authority for both setting the rules and overseeing how they’re enforced” 

(Kizzia, 1998). 

An example of the complexity of the often-conflicting goals and laws of tribal, 
state, and federal agencies that have evolved since Pauline was bom was evident in the 
summer of , when a public controversy erupted regarding the region’s bountiful and well- 
known Kanektok River, which attracts sport fisherman from all over the world who come 
to the area with large-scale guiding operations that do not hire or buy locally. The yet- 
unresolved issues have been part of a media debate during the past year as shown in this 
article from the Tundra Drums newspaper: 

The Kanektok River, internationally known for trophy sport fishing, is the site 
of a brewing conflict between the village of Quinhagak and recreational users from 
Bethel, Anchorage and the Lower 48. On one side are village residents who have 
depended on the river for centuries for their subsistence needs. On the other side are 
sport fishermen who come for a piece of some of the best salmon fishing in the 
world. 

We have a tribal code and are trying to enforce it,” said Anthony Caole, 
tribal administrator for the village. “We always have trouble on the state-owned 
gravel bars.” The trouble, Caole said, is that transient campers are exceeding their 



three-day camping limits, importing alcohol into the area and creating unsanitary 
conditions for the village by depositing human waste in the river. “People are 
defecating on the gravel bars,” said Caole. “And during high water in August it 
washes downstream to the village. We have documented the presence of human 
fecal matter in the water. People are getting sick.” 

In response to the problem, the village has begun patrolling the river with 
“river rangers” — residents who so far have no official jurisdiction over the gravel 
bars customarily used as camp sites by out-of-town fishermen. But the village is 
asking the state to officially give them authority along the river. 

“We are seeking to be delegated the enforcement of alcohol, trespassing, 
sanitation and the three-day camping limit,” Caole said. 

The situation on the Kanektok is complex and is representative of the 
statewide conflict between subsistence, commercial and recreational users; How to 
allow for equal access to state resources while at the same time respecting the rights 
of Natives who have survived on the land for centuries? ... It is unclear whether 
there is legal precedent to allow the state to delegate these enforcement activities to 
a municipality. The legal issues have been referred to the state Department of Law 
for review. 

“A contract with the state is a step in the right direction,” Caole said. “It will 
build our credibility as a tribal government. We are praying they can come together 
before the summer.” (Homer, 1998) 



Quinhagak is one of a growing number of Native communities in Alaska fighting 
for subsistence and sovereignty rights this year. In Anchorage, in what was described as 
the “biggest political demonstration the city has ever seen,” 4,000 people turned out for a 
rally on behalf of Native rights in May. Under the theme “Alaska Tribes — Standing Our 
Ground,” people protested a variety of recent “assaults” on rural communities and Native 
government. Marchers’ concerns ranged from subsistence and tribal rights to state budget 
cuts affecting rural communities (Kizzia, Manning, & Porco, 1998). 



Schooling in Quinhagak 



A brief description of Pauline’s schooling experiences and those of her children, 
grandchildren, and great-grandchildren provide a historical snapshot of formal education 
in Quinhagak. The family’s stories illustrate many of the ongoing tensions between local 
and distant control of institutions impacting the community. 

There has been a public elementary school in Quinhagak since 1903, but many 
people, like Pauline, were not able to complete more than a few years of schooling 
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because of family responsibilities or because there were no local schooling opportunities 
beyond sixth grade. The first teachers in the Quinhagak School were associated with 
either the Moravian Church (under a contract arrangement with the United States 
government) or with the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) teachers. Like most villages in 
the Bethel region, Quinhagak’ s school was managed by the BIA until the extensive and 
far-reaching decentralization of Alaska’s rural schools by the state legislature in 1976. 
Following the decentralization, Quinhagak became formally associated with the Lower 
Kuskokwim School District (LKSD) in 1980— the largest of the 24 newly-established 
rural school districts in Alaska, officially known as Rural Education Attendance Areas or 
REAA’s (Appendix A). 

It is evident that each subsequent generation in Pauline’s family has had expanded 
opportunities for schooling. All of her children had local schooling opportunities 
available that allowed them to complete the eighth grade. This same generation, however, 
had to travel away from home (usually to Mt. Edgecumbe, a boarding school in southeast 
Alaska, or to other BIA boarding schools in Oregon or Oklahoma) in order to continue 
their education. Dora’s father, Robert, bom in 1931, was able to receive additional 
postsecondary education in Bethel through a special bilingual training program offered 
through the University of Alaska. He studied Yup’ik orthography, and with this training 
was able to teach Yup’ik in the first bilingual program in the elementary school in 
Quinhagak in the early 1970s. 

Dora, a member of the next generation (i.e. Pauline’s grandchildren), completed 
kindergarten through eighth grade in Quinhagak and remembers that in the mid 1970s, 
students were allowed to do new kinds of school activities such as have a student council, 
be cheerleaders, and raise money for a class trip to Anchorage. Since there was no high 
school in Quinhagak, Dora, like her father, left home at 15 to go to Mt. Edgecumbe High 
School in Sitka, Alaska (over 1,000 miles away from home). After one semester at 
Edgecumbe she transferred to Bethel Regional High School in order to attend high school 
with her older brother. During her junior year she was able to participate in a high-school 
exchange program in which she traveled to Mexico with a small group of students and a 
teacher from Bethel and attended school there. She came back to Bethel to complete her 
senior year and then returned to Quinhagak to work with the Title I program and assisted 
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students in a school resource room. Dora entered college at Sheldon Jackson College in 
Sitka, Alaska where she received an associate degree in elementary education. She 
returned to Quinhagak where she was able to continue her education by taking classes 
through UAF’s field-delivered Cross-Cultural Education Development Program 
(X-CED). Through a Career Ladder Program initiated by the Lower Kuskokwim School 
District in 1989, Dora was provided funding that allowed her to move to Fairbanks with 
her family to study full time and finish her degree and certification requirements in 1991. 
She was the first in her grandmother’s family to graduate from college. 

Dora is an elementary teacher in Quinhagak and in her classroom — just as all the 
kindergarten through fourth-grade classrooms — the language of instruction is Yup’ik. 

She is now working toward her master’s degree and doing research in areas related to 
Yup’ik curriculum, instruction, and bilingual education. She is able to participate in 
graduate-level classes through University of Alaska Fairbanks audio conferences, and she 
is assisting with teacher preparation programs for Alaska Native students in rural areas. 

Pauline’s grandchildren who were bom after 1963 have been able to attend high 
school in Quinhagak, as a result of a State of Alaska legal settlement in 1976 that 
provided for high schools in all mral communities in Alaska. They have all had the 
opportunity to learn some Yup’ik during elementary school. Dora’s sister, Mary Church, 
was bom in 1964, and she was taught some reading and writing in Yup’ik through what 
was referred to as the Primary Eskimo Program. Her teachers were local people who had 
some bilingual training but who did not have college degrees. Like Dora, she initially . 
attended high school at the Bethel Regional High School and stayed at a dormitory with 
dorm parents. As soon as the first high school was completed in Quinhagak, she returned 
home to finish her high-school education and was one of the first people to graduate from 
the high school in her village. She now works with the Head Start Program. 

One of Pauline’s great-granddaughters, Dora’s daughter, Gwen, was bom in 1987, 
and with the exception of a year of school in Fairbanks while her parents were attending 
the university, her education since kindergarten has been in Yup’ik by Yup’ik teachers in 
Quinhagak. Her older sister, Deaima, bom in 1984, has not always had the opportunity to 
study with Yup’ik teachers, but she too is equally fluent in Yup’ik and English. As a 
high-school freshman, she now serves as a student representative to the local school 
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advisory board. In a 1998 Anchorage newspaper article, Deanna is quoted as saying that 
she praises: 

“the way the curriculum [at Quinhagak] fits the home life and cultural 
expectations of Native students .... The school’s excellent computer lab 
connects her to the world, but at the same time . . . we’re able to learn Yup’ik 
lifeways, sewing and crafts. And I can speak my language.” She said that the 
cultural benefits she gets from going to school in the same village where her 
grandparents live make up for missing out on the perks of big cities. (Dunham, 
1998) 

Deanna’s and Gwen’s younger brother, Lonny, participates in the Quinhagak Head 
Start Program where Yup’ik is increasingly being used as the language of interaction. 

When Pauline was a student in elementary school in the 1920s, “students were free 
to talk to their friends in Yup’ik, but when they talked to the teacher they had to talk in 
the limited amount of English they had.” When the next two generations were in school, 
however, all instruction was done only in English, and students were not allowed to even 
use their Yup’ik language. It was not until the 1970s, with the passage of both federal and 
state bilingual legislation, that there was any sustained effort to provide bilingual 
instruction in, or about, the Yup’ik language, despite the fact that all students in 
communities like Quinhagak came to school speaking only Yup’ik. Today there is 
Yup’ik instruction available for all students who want it in Quinhagak, and nearly 95% of 
the elementary students in this community are taught in the traditional language of their 
family and community. 

Like Pauline, most people in Quinhagak are lifelong residents. They have many 
immediate and extended family members living in the community, and every family has 
relatives buried in the village cemetery. In other words, Quinhagak has been, and is, 
home for the large majority of its residents — and for the first time in the history of 
education in this community, Quinhagak is also home for almost half of the faculty at 
Kuinerrarmiut Elitnaurviat School. 



The AOTE Process In Quinhagak: 
Documenting and Understanding School Reform 



The historical factors that helped to shape the social, political, and educational context of 
Quinhagak continue to have a very direct influence on life in the community today. For 
nearly 60 years the modus operand! of federal and state educational systems was to 
ignore the history, culture, and language of Alaska Native people and build what some 
have referred to as an “iron curtain” between school and community. As is evident in this 
and the following sections of the case study, many of the current efforts toward school 
reform in Quinhagak are focused on finding ways to link school and community values 
and priorities. These efforts are beginning to occur in multiple forms and in ways that 
many other villages in Alaska would like to emulate. However, with such a long tradition 
of separation, it is evident that the route to genuine collaboration between school and 
community will continue to require the kind of hard work, respect, cooperation, and 
commitment that now appears to be occurring in Quinhagak, as described and 
documented in the following sections. 

During our first statewide Alaska Onward to Excellence case study meeting, one of 
the tasks of each team was to develop a map of school reform efforts for our site. 
Working with large sheets of paper we began to document how the schooling process in 
Quinhagak was different now than a few years ago. In addition to simply listing changes 
that had occurred, we began to draw lines between our boxes and circles in an attempt to 
determine both connections between programs and cause-and-effect relationships. We all 
became challenged by our effort to better understand what had prompted some types of 
reform in Quinhagak and not others — and more importantly, why were some of the 
reforms still alive and well while others seemed to have evaporated within less than a 
year. Our large sheet of paper soon became too small to include all of the dotted lines and 
arrows we needed to include the many different variables that had been directly and 
indirectly instrumental in shaping school reform efforts in Quinhagak. 

This mapping exercise was an excellent way for our team to begin its work 
together. The activity helped confirm that (a) our efforts as a team were important and 
necessary for documenting and understanding because we each brought different 
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perspectives and areas of expertise; (b) any serious efforts to deliberately and carefully 
document and better understand school reform in communities in rural Alaska would 
require an extended period of time; and (c) an open-ended approach that allowed for 
unanticipated events was necessary if we were going to attempt to accurately document 
and try to understand a dynamic and complex social system like a K-12 school and 
community. 

When we began our case study two years ago, we did not fathom how many “far 
away events already had and would continue to exert such a strong influence on what 
happened in the school and community of Quinhagak. I will briefly review some of the 
political events that have occurred in just the time since this study began early in 1997. 

The landmark 1997 decision by the United States Supreme Court against the Alaska 
Native village of Venetie’s efforts to govern itself had repercussions for all rural Alaska 
villages, including Quinhagak, that are currently negotiating increased self-governance 
authority. The federal and state government’s continued impasse over implementing rural 
preference for hunting and fishing and other related subsistence issues has resulted in 
increased polarization within the state — frequently on the basis of rural vs. urban or 
Native vs. non-Native. The state and federal controversy surrounding fishing and hunting 
rights is at the heart of the current sport fishing dispute between Quinhagak and the state 
of Alaska and has helped to shape the governor’s recent decision to “not delegate police 
authority over sport fishing tourists to the tribal government of Quinhagak,” despite the 
fact that enforcement by tribal police would provide a low-cost way of extending the 
state’s authority,” village leaders said (Fairbanks Daily News-Miner, 1998, p. A-5). 

Convictions of conservative Republican members of the 1997 and 1998 Alaska 
legislatures — convictions that support English-only movements, limited or no bilingual 
education, and education funding formulas that jeopardize quality education for low- 
income rural children — were buoyed by legislative actions in other parts of the United 
States. Legislation that imposed a new funding formula for Alaska’s schools led to severe 
divisiveness and mistrust among many in the state. Much of the original legislation was 
perceived as racist, and the State Board of Education, in an unusually strong motion 
opposing passage of the funding bill, included as one of its “whereas” statements that 
“the impact of the funding cuts which will result from enactment of this legislation is 
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racially biased and may violate constitutional rights to equal protection of the laws” 
(Resolution passed and approved by the State Board of Education, Juneau, Alaska, March 
28, 1998). 

The public debate and chasm regarding rural versus urban issues escalated sharply 
in the spring of 1998, and on May 3rd the headlines in the state’s largest newspaper read 
“Urban-Rural Divide Widens in Juneau.” 

Urban and rural differences, inevitably tinged in Alaska by racial politics and 
charges of intolerance, have never been so sharp in Juneau, according to many 
longtime legislators. “In my 18 years, this is the worst I’ve seen it, ” said Senator 
A1 Adams, D-Kotzebue. (Kizzia, 5/3/1998) 

The legislative actions led to the staging of a statewide “Standing Our Ground” 
rally to convey to legislators public concern for the consequences of their proposed 
regulations and laws before the session ended. Rural interest in the rally was high, and 
shortly after the Anchorage rally concluded, high-school students in Quinhagak checked 
the Internet for news of the march and stood around one another as they read about the 
statements of a Yup’ik woman from a village not far from theirs. Martha Foster, who 
came from her village of Twin Hills to march through Anchorage in a pink qaspaq and 
skin boots, told other marchers, “It’s about time that we showed them we need to keep 
our language and our culture.” Her statement, along with the observation made by Yup’ik 
tribal administrator Willie Kasayulie that “our wars today are fought in the courts and the 
legislature halls and we need to be united,” were well understood by Quinhagak high- 
school students, who had previously talked about these issues in their classes and had 
written letters to protest 1998 legislative actions that would have had immediate and 
severe negative implications for their school and community (Kizzia, 1998). 

At the same time that the Alaska legislature was advocating shifts in funding from 
rural to urban schools and legislating passage of a requirement that high-school 
graduation be aligned with passing scores on a qualifying exam by the year 2002, the 
Alaska Department of Education was working hard to move forward on its more 
comprehensive standards-based reform plan for improving accountability, educational 
opportunity, and student learning in Alaska. Its plan, called the Alaska Quality Schools 
Initiative, is a four-pronged approach to system-wide change that includes new standards 
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for all students, teachers, administrators, and schools and calls for increased opportunities 
for community and parent involvement. During the final moments of the 1998 Alaska 
Legislative session, a compromise was reached in which basic funding for rural schools 
was restored and money was appropriated to begin the development of a K-12 
cumulative assessment plan that will be closely aligned with Alaska’s standards. 

Although the 1 Ith-hour bill provided at least level funding for all except one rural 
district, it includes a provision that reduces the amount of money several rural districts 
will be allowed to gain on the basis of future enrollment growth. The impact of the 
changes directed by the Alaska Department of Education’s reform initiatives are already 
helping to shape a wide variety of educational decisions in Quinhagak. 

Other current statewide reform efforts that complement the Quality Schools 
Initiative are the National Science Foundation’s Alaska Rural Systemic Initiative and the 
Annenberg Foundation’s Alaska Rural Challenge Grant. Both initiatives are statewide, 
systemic reform efforts that are built on integrating Alaska Native ways of knowing and 
teaching into the school systems (Appendix B). In addition to the development of 
culturally appropriate pedagogy, curriculum, and resources, the grants have supported 
Alaska Native educators in their development of a set of “Alaska Standards for Culturally 
Responsive Schools” that complement the state’s student, teacher, and school standards. 
These efforts are occurring statewide through a collaborative effort among the Alaska 
Federation of Natives (AFN), the University of Alaska, the Alaska Department of 
Education, many rural school districts, and the various associations of Alaska Native 
educators (Appendix C). 

While both rural and urban schools experience ongoing and continuous change at 
the local and district level (as a result of new administrators, teacher turnover, textbook 
and curriculum changes, bond issues, etc.), the effects of changes are often far more 
immediate and consequential in Alaska’s small rural communities. The deaths of two of 
Kuinerrarmiut Elitnaurviat’s staff this year and of two elders who regularly participated 
in school events, the threat of losing teachers and aides due to proposed state budget cuts, 
and even the increased public attention generated by media coverage of the controversial 
tribal and state dispute over fishing rights in the Kanektok River are events that would be 
challenging in a community of any size. In a small rural community such as Quinhagak, 
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where nearly everyone is related in some way to nearly everyone else and where the pool 
of people who are able to assume responsibilities in times of crisis and change is limited, 
the personal and community effects can be deep — and healing time can be lengthy. 

There is no option in small rural communities like Quinhagak for community 
members to disassociate, to opt out, to compartmentalize themselves and decide that they 
will respond to issues only on the basis of their role as a certified teacher in the school or 
their role as a parent of a high-school student or their role as a voting member of the IRA 
traditional council or their role as a relative of a Quinhagak river ranger patrolling the 
Kanektok River. Although outsiders typically think of and refer to “the school” and “the 
community” and “the tribal government” as separate entities, in Quinhagak they are in 
fact all closely intertwined (even though a flow chart might not show them as directly 
related) because the people who manage and make decisions about and within them 
frequently share responsibilities across all of them. With 550 people in 125 households in 
Quinhagak and nearly 50 adults employed by the school and 140 students enrolled in the 
school, every family is directly connected to the school and to almost all community 
associations in some way. Efforts to keep community and school issues separate are 
artificial, and the large majority of Quinhagak people who arrive for work at 
Kuinerrarmiut Elitnaurviat do not have the option to simply pack their thoughts about 
subsistence, sport fishermen, or the IRA tribal council in a bag and leave it on their 
snowmachine as they enter the school each morning. 

The reform efforts in Quinhagak that our team documented in the mapping activity 
at the beginning of bur project show clearly that most changes in the Quinhagak school 
have been attempts to recognize and integrate what is important and valued in the life of 
the community with the teaching and learning that occurs in school (that is, use what 
children already know and are interested in as a foundation for teaching reading, writing, 
math, science, social studies, art, etc.). Connecting school and community has been a 
primary goal of the AOTE project that began in the fall of 1995. 
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AOTE in Quinhagak 



In the fall of 1995, representatives from several communities in the Lower 
Kuskokwim School District participated in the initial training of community members for 
leadership roles in Alaska Onward to Excellence. Quinhagak was one of the first sites to 
participate, and it has been one of the few places where there has been sustained 
involvement in AOTE over the past four years. Some of the most consequential AOTE 
activities in Quinhagak have been the community-wide meetings and the Leadership 
Team meetings. During the first two years, the primary goal of these meetings was to 
develop an AOTE Action Plan with an identified student learning goal. The priority since 
then has been to determine how to best implement the plan and how to assess the 
identified goal. 

The Lower Kuskokwim School District (LKSD) has given its full support to the 
AOTE improvement process. The rationale for this decision is described in its 1996-1997 
Report Card (Appendix D): 

[The AOTE] process involves the entire community at the village level in 
determining the knowledge and skills students will need to succeed, determining 
and developing action plans to meet those goals and implementing those plans. 
Through this process the communities and schools are building partnerships so that 
the educational system can prepare our children to survive and prosper in two 
worlds. (Lower Kuskokwim School District, 1998) 

In April of 1998, the LKSD School Board adopted the district level AOTE Student 
Learning Goals, which state that ‘‘cooperatively and individually students will; 

1 . demonstrate effective communication; 

2. demonstrate civic and personal responsibility; 

3. value culture, environment, self, and others; 

4. be problem solvers in a changing environment; and 

5. learn and understand Yup’ik/Cup’ig culture, traditions, beliefs 
and ways of knowing. 

The following is the AOTE plan that was developed and agreed to by people in 
Quinhagak in 1996. 
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Quinhagak AOTE Plan 

A. Values/Beliefs 

1 . Every person deserves respect. 

2. Every person must take responsibility for his or her choices and actions. 

3. Every person deserves meaningful work and responsibility. 

4. Every student has the right to a quality education, taking into account his/her 
qualities, abilities, and choices. 

5. Learning by observation is a lifelong process. 

6. The parent is the child’s first important educator. 

7. Parental involvement and consistent discipline are essential to maximize student 
potential. 

8. Children learn best when they are taught concepts using prior knowledge. 

9. Love, patience, and a positive attitude are important in all aspects of learning and 
being a good person. 

10. School/community/individual interaction and cooperation is essential to a quality 
education. 

B. Mission Statement 

Quinhagak is a strong Yup’ik village where individuals, parents, and community are 
vital. The mission of Kuinerrarmiut Elitnaurviat is to educate people based on the 
positive traditional values and cultural knowledge of the village. The school will 
develop students who are self-motivated, who can help improve their chosen 
communities, and who are self sufficient. 

C. One Student Learning Goal for Improvement 

1. Communicate more effectively in Yup’ik. 



Following the mapping activities and team meeting at the beginning of the project, 
the Quinhagak team developed two questions that have helped to guide our case study: 

1. Do parents and other community members have more voice, more involvement, and 
more control in decisions related to the schooling of students in Quinhagak than they 
had in the past? 

2. Does the AOTE student goal of communicating more effectively in Yup’ik — 
accomplished in part through the use of Yup’ik as the language of instruction in 
elementary school — contribute to students’ ability to increase their academic 
achievement in all areas? 

The following sections provide information that has helped us to respond to these 
questions. 
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Focusing in on Kuinerrarmiut Elitnaurviat 



As one enters the front door of the Kuinerrarmiut Elitnaurviat, the sights and sounds 
make it immediately evident that this is not a school in rural Alabama or downtown 
Anchorage. A large banner high on the wall tells people Ikayuqluta Elitnaulta (Let’s 
Learn Together), and a centrally located bulletin board has a wide variety of written 
materials some in Yup ik and some in English. A display of photos of teachers and 
other staff members in the school provides evidence that the large majority of people who 
work in this school are Yup’ik people from the community. Everyone — students and 
staff— knows one another well, and as in nearly all schools in rural Alaska, students refer 
to adults in the school, except the principal, by their first names. 

The hub and administrative center of the school is a set of two small connected 
offices for the principal and the school secretary, located in a central position between the 
two wings of the school. The K-8 wing is a hall with several classrooms and the school’s 
library, and the high-school wing has two larger rooms where most high-school classes 
are held, the gymnasium that also serves as the school’s cafeteria and community meeting 
place, and a small room used for an additional elementary class. 

The school’s organization is reflected in the distribution of the 140 students in the 
school. With the K-8 enrollment at about 120 students, there are not enough students to 
qualify for a single class at each grade level except in kindergarten — and the size of the 
kindergarten class has increased steadily over the past few years. Enrollments in the 
1997—98 school year were: K = 15, lst/2nd = 13/15, 3rd/4th = 9/10, 5th/6th = 15/8; 
7th/8th = 1 1/12 and 9th-12th = 21. All classrooms are severely overcrowded, with some 
rooms stacked nearly to the ceiling with supplies. Large windows along the wall of each 
room help to alleviate the feeling of the crowded conditions. Each classroom has a full- 
time Yup’ik-speaking teacher aide from the community, and several of the aides have 
completed college-level coursework. 

The principal, John Mark, is a lifelong member of the Quinhagak community, 
whose grandfather, James Fox (currently 85), completed six years of schooling in the first 
BIA school and then worked as the maintenance man and custodian in the second BIA 
school that served the community from 1931 until the present facility was built in 1979. 
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“Mr. Mark’s” responsibilities as principal in Quinhagak are more varied than those of 
administrators in urban areas, and it is a rare occasion when one sees him alone in his 
office. He often begins his day by spending time in the gym visiting with students who 
have come early to play basketball, and during the rest of the day he hosts a steady flow 
of students, staff, and community members in the school offices where the usual 
language of interaction is Yup’ik. 

The school secretary’s responsibilities include all of the usual ones (filing reports to 
district and state offices, maintaining records, collecting lunch money, preparing the 
school’s daily bulletin, keeping financial spreadsheets) in addition to some that are 
specific to small rural areas, such as monitoring the weather and flight schedules of the 
small planes for staff, students, and visitors who are on their way in or out of Quinhagak, 
arranging for mattresses or cots to be moved into classrooms for visitors who are staying 
in the school, monitoring and relaying information on the VHP radio that is on all the 
time in the school office (and in most homes in the community) and that allows for quick 
and easy communication throughout the community. 

Kuinerrarmiut Elitnaurviat’s Daily Bulletin serves as an information source for 
students and staff, and because it is faxed to the IRA tribal offices, the clinic, and the 
store, it also serves to keep community members notified on school events. In some 
instances, it notifies the school population of community events. The bulletin reminds the 
community that daily school attendance is important. Certainly no student in Quinhagak 
can conceal their reason for missing school without a great deal of creativity, because the 
bulletin publicly reports any absence and the reason for it. (LKSD also prepares a daily 
news bulletin that is sent by e-mail to each site in the district.) 

The school year in Quinhagak begins early in August and ends early in May to 
correspond as closely as possible to the community’s season for subsistence activities. 
Each site in the Lower Kuskokwim School District can determine its own begirming and 
ending date. The district’s initial in-service days are held in early August in Bethel for 
new teachers and on-site for returning teachers. 

The first section of each day’s early morning one-page school bulletin lists the 
names of all students and staff who are not in school and the reason for their absence or 
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tardiness. Some of the reasons that are listed after each person’s name include the 
following: 

• excused 

• may be in later/excused 

• home/unexcused 

• hunting/excused 

• taking child to Bethel 

• no baby-sitter 

• baby-sitter problems 

• Bethel/appointment 

• clinic/sick 

• fishing 

• berry picking 

• upriver 

• Slaviq [Russian Orthodox Christmas Holiday] 

• name of village where student is (e.g. Togiak, Kong) 

• may have gone to Kwethluk 

• transferred to Oscarville 

• career trip 

• dropped (missed 10 days) 

• suspended 

Other categories in each day’s bulletin include the lunch menu (tuna on pilot bread 
with soup, baked chicken with mashed potatoes, burritos, etc.) with a reminder that 
orders must be in to the office by 10:15 along with money ($5.00 per meal for visitors). 
Most students receive a hot lunch at a free or reduced price because they qualify for 
federal programs. Occasionally, other items are included: “Today’s lunch item is Pizza. 
We also will have green salad and there are bananas for breakfast while they last.” 

The item on the Daily Bulletin that follows the lunch menu is the “Yup’ik Thought 
for the Day,” in Yup’ik, and some examples are listed below. (The Yup’ik alphabet is 
comprised of the following 18 letters: ACEGIKLMNPQRSTUVWY.) 
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• Ikayuquratuukut! Teamwork — We’ve got it! 

• Quyatekiu aqaintellren unuamek . . . quyatekaput! Be proud of what you accomplish 
today ... we are! 

• Qenrutevnek tamarikuvet, yuaryaqunaku. When you lose your temper, 
don’t look for it. 

• Ikayucetuulit angayuqat ayuqaitut. Involved parents make a real difference. 

Other items in the Daily Bulletin include all school news and some information 
about relevant community functions. In addition to all of the typical types of school 
announcements (e.g., early release times, assemblies, scheduling for sports), the 
following are examples of items that are more specific to Quinhagak and to small schools 
in rural contexts. 

• “All of the elementary students are here today excepting two children who are sick. 
Keep up the good work, students.” 

• “Note of caution: The ice is thin on the river due to the warming weather — students 
should stay away from the river. Also, there have been some small children playing at 
the dump. This is a hazardous place due to broken metal and other materials and 
students should not be playing at the dump.” 

• “Birthday wishes for X and X. Happy Birthday to both of you. Be sure to come and 
see Mr. Mark after school.” 

• “Two plane loads of students will be leaving around 12:00 p.m. for the Alaska 
Moravian Youth conference. Please remain in your classes until we know the planes 
are arriving. Students will be marked excused for this conference.” 

• “ is due in this morning, however, it is foggy and the planes may be delayed.” 

• “The welcome back dance will not be held this Friday due to pending funeral 
arrangements. . . the funeral will most likely be on Saturday.” 

• “The photographer is coming on Oct. 16 on ERA. He will set up either in the library 
or Music Room. He will do pictures of Elders, families, and preschoolers. He will do 
school children on Oct 17 during the school day.” 

• “The hearing man will be coming for hearing screening this morning.” 

• “Today is election day for the Advisory School Board, City Council, and IRA 
elections. The polls are open at the Community Center. Please get out and vote.” 
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• “Saturday is Alaska Day so everyone should wear their qaspeq on Friday.” 

• “The AOTE potlatch will be this Sunday at 4:00. This will be a memorial potlatch to 
celebrate Polly Henry and her outstanding contribution to our community and school. 
Food may be brought to the school between 3:00 and 4:00 p.m.” 

• “The Moravian Young People are having a cake walk/bake sale in the gym today 
from 4:00 to 6:00 PM. Please come and support the Alaska Moravian Youth trip. 

• “The potlatch is scheduled for this coming Sunday from 4-6. We will be passing out 
AOTE cups to all parents attending. Owen Lewis from Kwigillingok will be coming 
to be our guest speaker. All students are encouraged to attend with their parents, and 
grandparents. Everyone attending should bring a dish or some food item to share.” 

• “There will be a AOTE leadership/parent committee/parent meeting today at 4:00 in 
room 101 A to discuss the draft discipline policy. Door prizes will be given and 
refreshments will be served. All are encouraged to attend.” 

• “ is getting married on Saturday. Let’s all wish a wonderful marriage.” 

While most communities in the United States have separate facilities for 
elementary, middle, and high-school students, the majority of schools in small rural 
Alaska communities have just one facility. Quinhagak, like other schools with a relatively 
small K-12 enrollment and an older facility bursting at the seams, is always looking for 
creative ways to accommodate the interests and needs of students ranging in age from 5 
to 20 in addition to those of staff, parents, and visitors. One way to accommodate such a 
range of interests and needs has been to organize school-wide activities that are 
appropriate for K-12 students of all ages: assemblies that recognize student 
achievements, assemblies with guest speakers who have messages appropriate for K-12, 
or outings/field trips that appeal to all students, such as the annual River Day in the 
spring when everyone goes out on the Kanektok to enjoy a day of fishing and picnicking 
(along with contests for largest and smallest fish caught). School graduation ceremonies 
celebrate not only the high-school seniors, but also the movement upward for eighth 
graders and kindergartners. This year’s ceremony was held in the gym — a room ready for 
a community-wide celebration with decorations from the prom still in place. As elders, 
parents, aunts, uncles, and preschool children joined the K-12 students and staff in the 
middle of the afternoon (with cameras and video cameras in place), the guest speaker 
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from Bethel, the school principal, and a local school board member demonstrated their 
respect for community members by conducting nearly the entire graduation ceremony in 
Yup’ik. 



The Kindergarten to Eighth-Grade Wing 

As one walks into the K-8 wing of Kuinerrarmiut Elitnaurviat, the bulletin boards 
with student work provide evidence that the language of instruction in kindergarten 
through fourth grade is Yup’ik. Students’ writing in Yup’ik is displayed, ranging from 
genealogy charts assembled by students in the upper grades to drawings by kindergarten 
children with Yup’ik descriptions. Photos on the walls are those of elders in the 
community and colorful posters produced by the Lower Kuskokwim School District that 
promote Yup’ik values and beliefs. The language of interaction in the elementary wing is 
both Yup’ik and English, with more Yup’ik than English. 

The school library, a two-level room, has more than 6,000 books appropriate for 
K-12 students and subscriptions to a variety of magazines. In a prominent location 
downstairs there is a section entitled “Alaska and Yup’ik Collection” and a section that 
houses nearly every book that has been published in the Yup’ik language. There are large 
paintings on the walls with scenes of Quinhagak and the surrounding area. A full-time 
aide manages the library, and in 1998 she was in the process of coding all of the books so 
that they could be checked out with an electronic check-out system. 

The elementary wing includes a small room that serves as the elementary computer 
lab with nine computers, and teachers can arrange to use this facility with groups of their 
students. Each of the four first through eighth-grade classrooms also has its own 
computers (from two to seven Macintoshes in each room), and several of these were 
wired this year for Internet and e-mail use. The computer room also serves as the office 
of the English Language Leader (ELL) and as the filing storeroom for all of the school’s 
assessment records and student portfolios. All teachers have a computer on their desk in 
their classroom for personal use, and they communicate with one another and with others 
in the Lower Kuskokwim District through a region-wide communication program. 
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The day’s schedule for students includes 10 minutes for a breakfast break about one 
hour after they arrive. Food is prepared in each classroom by the teacher and the aide, 
except for hot breakfasts, which are served twice weekly. People from the communityare 
hired to prepare a hot lunch at school, and it is served in the gym. Each morning, teachers 
provide students with the lunch menu from the Daily Bulletin and then students decide 
whether or not they will stay for lunch. Since no one in Quinhagak lives far from the 
school, there is time during the 30-minute lunch period to go home. (Some students also 
deliver school hot lunches to their grandparent’s home during the lunch period, with 
funding from a special project.) At the end of the school day some adults come into the 
halls to collect younger children, grandchildren, nieces, or nephews — sometimes to walk 
home with them, or if the weather is bad to provide them with a ride home on the 
family’s snowmachine or four-wheeler. 

School Personnel 

In the 1997-98 school year, all students in first through sixth grades were taught by 
a Yup’ik-speaking, college graduate certified teacher. The kindergarten teacher is an 
“associate teacher” — a teacher with college credits but not yet enough to quality for a 
degree or certificate. The school is currently attempting to hire a degreed and certified 
teacher for this position for the coming year but, as in many Lower Kuskokwim District 
sites, the severe shortage of Yup’ik-speaking certified teachers has caused the district to 
allow for the hiring of associate teachers at the kindergarten level. In the next school 
year, two of the current Yup’ik teachers will not be in the Quinhagak school (one will 
serve as an Itinerant Literacy Leader— an “ILL”— for the district and one will be on leave 
with her husband who will attend graduate school out of state). The 5th/6th grade class 
will be taught by a newly hired non-Yup’ik speaking teacher (Appendix E). 

Elementary and Middle School Curriculum 

The Lower Kuskokwim School District is the only district in the state that has 
provided a strong and consistent level of support to each of its 23 communities (with 27 
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schools) that have chosen to provide bilingual instruction in the school in the language of 
the region (Appendix F). Several of the LKSD sites provide instruction in Yup’ik through 
the first or second grade, but only a few communities have made the decision to continue 
with Yup’ik as the language of instruction through the fourth grade. The district provides 
in-service training for teachers and teacher aides, and through its summer institutes has 
supported Yup’ik educators in the preparation and production of many curriculum 
materials in the Yup’ik language, written and illustrated by Alaska Native educators. 

All children receive daily instruction in English by the school’s English Language 
Leader (the “ELL”) — a position in nearly all of the schools in the Lower Kuskokwim 
District. The amount of time spent by the ELL teacher in each classroom increases with 
each grade level and the focus shifts from oral to written English as the students get 
older. The opposite pattern then exists as students progress to the 5th through 8th grade, 
where English is the language of instruction — i.e., a Yup’ik-speaking associate teacher 
(the “YLL”) provides oral and written instruction in the Yup’ik language each day. The 
amount of time spent with the ELL at each level during the 1997-98 school year was: 



1st Grade 


30 minutes 


2nd Grade 


1 hour 


3rd Grade 


1 hour 


4th Grade 


45 minutes 


5 th Grade 


30 minutes because additional time in English occurs during 
regular instruction time in science and math 



By the time students are in the 3rd/4th grade they appear to move easily between 
oral Yup’ik and English, and they appear able to quickly respond in “correct” English to 
visitor’s questions — even when asked while students are in the midst of Yup’ik 
conversations with fellow students. Teachers who work with children in the upper grades 
report that once children become readers in Yup’ik, the transition to reading in English 
usually occurs fairly quickly because they have already mastered the decoding process. 

Following a concerted effort over the past several years, the Lower Kuskokwim 
School District has been successful in its effort to produce enough books in the Yup’ik 
language to meet the needs of students — in the area of reading — through the third-grade 
level. Many of the books have been written and illustrated by Yup’ik teachers and aides 
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who work with district personnel during annual summer institutes in Bethel (Appendix 
G). These original materials are supplemented with “paste-over books” — i.e., books in 
which Yup’ik text is actually pasted over the English text as a literal translation. The 
books that they have found to be most appropriate for the paste-over process are those 
that have been prepared for Native children in the Northwest Territories of Canada, 
because the illustrations and the story content is so familiar to children in the Lower 
Kuskokwim area. The district, of course, must get permission and approval to translate 
and actually make the paste-overs. 

The math series that is used in LKSD is Saxon Math, and this set of textbooks has 
been translated into Yup’ik for kindergarten through third grade. However, Yup’ik 
teachers point out that this is simply an English-language math program that has been 
translated into Yup’ik — it is not a Yup’ik math program, and several have stated that they 
feel that a genuine Yup’ik math curriculum would be a real asset. Everyone in the school 
and district recognizes that it is a continuing challenge to keep up with the need for 
quality Yup’ik materials. 

Like many districts in the United States and Alaska, the Lower Kuskokwim District 
has made a strong commitment to increase student competencies in reading and writing 
over the next three years. During the 1997-98 school year, the district reviewed a variety 
of reading/literacy programs, sponsored a two-day in-service program for teachers and 
aides, and sent several representatives to the National Reading Association annual 
meeting. Before the end of the school year, LKSD had modified the design of its literacy 
approach to take into account what had been learned during the year. 

The new comprehensive reading/literacy approach incorporates many of the 
features of the previous program and is built upon the belief that a balanced literacy 
program that integrates a wide variety of practices and ongoing assessments is the most 
appropriate choice for children in the Lower Kuskokwim District who are striving for 
proficiency in both Yup’ik and English literacy. Some of the main features in the new 
program include reading aloud, shared reading, guided reading, independent reading, 
shared writing, interactive writing, guided writing or writing workshop, independent 
writing, and language opportunities to respond critically and thoughtfully. During the 
1998-99 school year, the district will support four new itinerant positions in its effort to 
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provide increased in-service literacy training and mentoring for teachers in the district’s 
27 schools. 

As one of the pioneers in the state’s effort to implement the Writing Process, the 
Lower Kuskokwim District developed a student literacy assessment portfolio process that 
is directly related to the state student academic content standards in English and 
Language Arts. For the past two years, all students in the Quinhagak school, from 
kindergarten through 12*'’ grade, have been required to prepare individual literacy 
portfolios. The portfolio requirements vary with the student’s age and grade level, but all 
require evidence of student writing (Appendix H). A group of district-wide teachers and 
aides has met twice to review and assess randomly selected portfolios from throughout 
the district. Each student’s portfolio is cumulative and all are archived at each school site. 
At Kuinerrarmiut Elitnaurviat, students’ portfolios include work in both Yup’ik and 
English. Report cards for students in grades kindergarten through fourth grade are printed 
in the Yup’ik language (Appendix I). 

In addition to a significant portion of each day being spent on reading, writing, and 
math, teachers, of course, are also responsible for all other academic content areas. There 
are no specialists in small rural schools, so each teacher assumes responsibility for 
providing art, physical education, and music for their own classes. 

A comprehensive and guiding effort to integrate Yup’ik ways of knowing and 
Yup’ik belief systems across the curriculum and throughout the entire district was 
initiated through the development of Yup’ik thematic units that cover the entire academic 
school year. This Yup’ik curriculum grew out of one of the annual Lower Kuskokwim 
School District Alaska Native educators’ conferences held at the old school site of St. 
Mary’s Mission and Boarding School and was based on the thematic units that were 
developed by the Kasigluk community for Akula School. The intent was to create a 
curriculum for students to learn knowledge and skills related to Yup’ik values, beliefs, 
language, and lifestyles. The framework for these units was based on the six seasons that 
were identified by the elders participating in the conference. This was then used by the 
Lower Kuskokwim School District curriculum staff with elders and Native teachers to 
develop 14 theme units, each taking two weeks to complete. The 14 theme units are 
gathering food, role identity, getting materials ready, animals, weather, clothing, survival 
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skills, ceremonies, celebration with masks, family/extended family/self, story telling, 
traditional toys, preparation for spring, and fish camp/spring camps (Appendix J). 

Special Education and Discipline Programs 

The K-8 wing also includes the room of the special education teacher, whose 
responsibilities are far more inclusive than those of special education teachers in larger 
schools. In addition to filling all of the expected special education roles (diagnostic tasks 
and work with individual and small groups of children with multiple types of special 
needs ranging from fetal alcohol syndrome to gifted and talented), at Kuinerrarmiut 
Elitnaurviat in 1997—1998, the special education teacher also had some responsibility for 
coordinating services and new programs related to school and community responses to 
disruptive student behavior and the social and emotional needs of students. 

Two new programs that related directly to discipline and disruptive behavior were 
designed and put into place in the 1997-1998 school year. The “Kuinerrarmiut 
Elitnaurviat Discipline Plan” was drafted in September by a discipline committee that 
included representatives of the community, staff, and school. The proposed plan was 
reviewed by the Quinhagak Advisory School Board and then forwarded to school staff 
who met for a work session to discuss the plan. It was also distributed to and reviewed by 
students. The Advisory School Board approved the third draft of the discipline policy as a 
working document, and it was again reviewed and revised in February. The plan is a 
four-page document that lists 24 types of violations, ranging from sleeping in class to the 
sale of drugs and alcohol. In each of the 24 categories, the consequences of a first, 
second, and third offense are described (Appendix K). 

Since many of the students with behavior problems were being referred to the 
special education teacher, the principal asked her to coordinate the design of an 
alternative program for students in grades three through eight that would complement the 
schoolwide discipline plan. The new program, known by its initials as the COW or Class 
of Winner’s program, is for “students who consistently interrupt the learning process in 
their classrooms (Appendix L). Its mission statement is: “We believe that every student 
has the right to have a chance to change his/her behavior and that given the opportunity. 
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students can learn appropriate behaviors in place of inappropriate behaviors.” A major 
focus of this program, and one that is evident throughout the school, is the effort to 
encourage all students to make good choices through a program called Project Achieve 
and through a process called “Stop and Think.” All school staff — from the kitchen 
workers to the maintenance people to the school aides — are expected to use the Project 
Achieve practices with K-12 students. Students who are referred to the COW Program 
must first be reviewed by a team that includes the principal, teachers, and parents. The 
student’s parent must sign the referral form. The student is placed at one of the four 
levels in the program and progresses through the levels by making good behavior 
choices. 

The special education teacher, like many teachers in rural schools — especially those 
in high schools where the enrollment is small — is one who must be comfortable and 
competent wearing the proverbial many hats. The next hat of this particular teacher is that 
of coordinator of the supplemental reading improvement program, the Electronic 
Bookshelf This is a commercial program that comes with a large number of books that 
are divided into four levels. Each book has a set of predeveloped questions, computer 
quizzes, and an administrative computer program to keep track of the number of books 
read. Points are awarded on the basis of the quiz. The school then awards prizes on the 
basis of points earned by individual students on a voluntary basis. The goal of the 
program is to encourage students to read more. 

She also coordinates a token economy award system within the school, in which 
students are awarded tickets for making good choices, i.e., they are “caught doing 
something good.” These tickets can be turned in at the school’s Quickstop Store, which 
offers candy, gum, and soda in addition to other small items that are often donated by 
teachers or by the student council. The benefits of this policy include making students 
responsible for their own behavior and sometimes that of others, and they are also 
learning some lessons about economics and about the advantages and disadvantages of 
cashing in their tickets whenever the store is open versus saving them for a bigger prize 
later. In the 1998—1999 school year, the special education teacher will work under the 
tutelage of the principal in a University of Alaska internship program, supported by the 
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Lower Kuskokwim School District, that allows teachers to complete their administrative 
credentials while employed by the district. 

The special education room also serves as a hostel or guest room in the evenings for 
many visitors to Kuinerrarmiut Elitnaurviat. Its large windows that look out onto the 
village, the room’s smaller size, and its proximity to the single student restroom in the 
elementary wing make it an accommodating and comfortable place to spend the night. 

The High-School Wing 

Nearly everyone coming into Kuinerrarmiut Elitnaurviat for community activities 
turns left after entering because in this section of the school is the gymnasium, which 
serves not only as a location large enough for all school activities for students and staff 
but also as a central gathering place for several different types of community functions. 
With folding bleachers, folding tables, a large adjacent kitchen, and a storage area, it 
provides a location that is flexible enough to be used to feed the student population or to 
host a community potlatch, basketball events, proms and other dances, or to celebrate 
graduation. 

Near the gym is the school’s second student bathroom, and it is equipped with 
showers that can be used by high-school students, some school staff, and overnight 
visitors. Since water is in limited supply, it is rationed in the showers and in the sinks. All 
are operated with a button that provides a small amount of water with each push. A 
nearby room houses a washing machine and dryer, and this facility too can be used after 
school and in the evening by teachers who do not live in teacher housing. 

Although this wing is primarily for high-school students, it is also home for one 
small group of elementary students — a multigraded class of children whose parents do 
not wish to have them taught in the Yup’ik language. In 1997-98, there were 10 students 
in this group, including two sets of siblings. The student distribution was two in 
kindergarten, one in first, two in second, three in third, and one each in fourth and fifth. 
Children are instructed in English, with Yup’ik taught as a second language for 
approximately one hour each day— oral Yup’ik for K-second grade students and reading 
and writing in Yup ik for the older students. However, in the 1998—99 school year the 
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composition of this English-instruction class will change because it will also serve as a 
transitional-year classroom for students who have completed fourth grade but who do not 
yet have the reading and writing skills in English necessary to be successful in the fifth 
grade (which will be taught in English in 1998-1999). As in several bilingual programs 
in the United States, this “transitional” year option will be available for those students 
who need it. 

High-school students at Kuinerrarmiut Elitnaurviat are a small group of 
approximately 20 students who know each other well because nearly all of them have 
grown up together. They continue to experience this closeness because of the limited 
space available for high-school programs. The majority of the students’ academic classes 
occur in one large room that is divided by tall bookshelves. In this room students 
participate in English/language arts, computers/] oumalism, science, social studies, and 
math. A second, much smaller room is used for some of their Yup’ik life skills activities 
and for additional math instruction. A small shop serves as a woodworking area, and a 
separate small building is used by students who are being served in the COW program 
and sometimes for students in the altematiye high-school program. The large high school 
classroom is also used for staff meetings, coursework delivered by audio and video 
conference by the Lower Kuskokwim School District (and additional coursework by 
audio conference from the University of Alaska Fairbanks Kuskokwim Campus), a 
supply room for books, and as a lunch room for some of the teachers since there is no 
staff room in the school. 

Secondary Curriculum 

Because of the small number of high-school students, coursework is organized to 
serve students in two groups (rather than four): one group of 9**’ and 10**’ graders and one 
group of 11*'’ and 12*'’ graders. For some types of high-school coursework and activities, 
all students participate as a single group. 

Students who will be seniors in the coming year (1998-1999) will be the last group 
of students to complete their schooling at Kuinerrarmiut Elitnaurviat without having had 
the opportunity to be taught in their first language in kindergarten (i.e. they were never in 
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a Yup’ik First Language program). With the exception of one young woman who is the 
daughter of one of the non-Native teaching couples, all of the high-school students speak 
Yup’ik, and they appear to move easily between English and Yup’ik in conversations 
among themselves and with staff members and visitors. 

Because of the very well-equipped high-school computer lab, many of the students 
in Quinhagak are skilled in, and competent with, several types of computer programs and 
technological tools. It is only recently that the school has become eligible for easy and 
inexpensive access to the Internet, and this option will provide immense but very 
challenging new opportunities for teaching and learning that simply did not exist before. 
With the Internet, cable television and rental videos all readily available in the 
community, even high-school students who have had limited opportunity for travel have 
access to events and information in the world that was not available to the generation 
before them. It is interesting to note that one of the more enticing rewards for students 
(and also a useful penalty when necessary) has become additional (or decreased) time on 
computers for e-mail communication. 

In addition to enrolling in courses that meet Alaska high-school requirements (e.g., 
Carnegie units in English, math, science, social studies, and physical education), high- 
school students in Quinhagak also participate in courses in computer/joumalism, 
workplace basics, and woodworking. In addition, each student is required by the 
Quinhagak Advisory School Board to enroll in the Yup’ik life skills class 
Kuingnerarmiut Yugtaat Elitnaurarkait) for two years. This class includes Yup’ik 
language and culture, Yup’ik orthography, and Yup’ik life skills, and it was initiated 
three years ago to allow students to maintain and build upon the Yup’ik foundation that 
they established in elementary school through their participation in Yup’ik First 
Language classes. This integrated-subjects course provides high-school teachers with a 
framework that can be used to meaningfully involve students in the examination and 
solution of some of the most important and real issues related to the daily life of people in 
Quinhagak (e.g., subsistence, sovereignty, employment, substance abuse). During the 
past year, the Yup’ik Life Skills course focused on helping students learn traditional 
skills and activities (Eskimo drum making, model kayak construction, skin sewing, 
Eskimo dancing) rather than on contemporary issues. An ongoing component of the 
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Yup’ik Life Skills course is a visit and presentation from one of the community elders 
nearly every Friday afternoon. 

Science courses in Quinhagak and in other LKSD sites are designed to teach 
students to integrate approaches and knowledge from different scientific fields. Ecology 
is one of the required science courses that has the potential to help students meet the 
Alaska science standards while at the same time allowing them to use what they are 
learning as a real tool for understanding and helping to address local and regional 
science concerns. For example, in 1997-1998, students developed a fish hatchery in their 
classroom using silver salmon caught in the river. The fish that survived were released in 
the river. 

In an effort to better prepare all high-school students to pass the new high-school 
competency test and meet the state content standards, and as a tool for providing more 
continuity from year to year (a significantly challenging task in rural districts where 
teacher turnover rates are so much higher than those in urban areas), the LKSD 
Curriculum Coordinating Committee has made the decision to develop and mandate the 
use of a district-wide uniform course syllabi for all required high-school courses in all 
LKSD sites. The first to be developed, by a group of experienced teachers and 
administrative staff, is the 9th- 12th grade English/language arts syllabus. Like others yet 
to be developed, it is directly aligned with the state student academic content standards 
(Appendix M). The course guide, prepared as a rubric, will be shared with parents and 
other community members at the beginning of each school year so that all can see what 
they should expect from high-school students. Some teachers in the district are supportive 
and enthused about this new policy because it allows them to tap into the expertise of 
other Lower Kuskokwim School District teachers, and it alleviates some of the 
responsibility for developing their own syllabi. Other teachers, however, view the 
district’s effort as an imposition and as an effort to move away from site-based 
management and decision making. Other planned changes in Lower Kuskokwim School 
District high-school requirements include the requirement of an English language 
development course for all high-school students not reading at grade level (to be 
determined by scores on a combination of tests) in 1998 and new graduation 
requirements for the class of 2001 (Appendix N). 
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Three of the four high-school teachers at Quinhagak in 1997—98 were, as a group, 
fairly representative of high-school teachers in other small rural high schools in their 
teaching responsibilities, previous teaching experiences, and length of time in the 
community. The fourth teacher, a Yup’ik-speaking Alaska Native woman from another 
village, is not at all typical because she represents one of a small number of Alaska 
Native secondary teachers in the state. As Appendix E shows, the 1998-1999 high-school 
staff s teaching experience ranged from 1 to 15 years and time in the Quinhagak 
community ranged from one to six years. In 1998—1999, each of the teachers had 
responsibility for teaching in one of the four core subjects (English, math, science, social 
science), and all of them taught in at least one and often more additional subject areas. 
There are two teacher aides who assist with high school responsibilities. 

Other school activities available for students include sports — cross-county running, 
basketball (coed this year due to ineligibility and small numbers of students), and 
volleyball. Social events include occasions such as a “Welcome Back Dance” in the fall 
and a spring prom with elaborate decorations that nearly camouflage the school gym. The 
dances are for students in 7th through 12th grades and parents and staff No other student 
guests are allowed. All students are expected to abide by a community curfew, which is 
10 p.m. on school nights and 11 p.m.on weekends for high-school students and 9 p.m. for 
elementary students. Everyone is reminded that students should be at home or with their 
parents because of the loud whistle that can be heard throughout the community. 

Extracurricular academic activities that Quinhagak students participate in include 
school and district-wide speech contests (with competition in both Yup’ik and English), 
student government, an annual career fair in Bethel, and the opportunity to tutor younger 
students both during and after school. Although there are two high-school-to-college 
summer bridging programs at the University of Alaska Fairbanks for rural Alaska Native 
high-school students (Upward Bound and the Rural Alaska Honors Institute/RAHI), 
Quinhagak has had very few students participate over the past several years. This 
summer; however, four Quinhagak students participated in the month-long Student Fine 
Arts Camp at the university campus in Fairbanks. Programs mentioned by Quinhagak 
students and staff as options for the future include participation in the state and national 





Close-Up government awareness programs and the development of a Natural Helpers 
Program. 

Kuinerrarmiut Elitnaurviat does have an alternative program for some of the 
students who are at risk of dropping out. The SEAL (Students Electing Alternative 
Learning) program provides individual tutoring under the guidance of the high-school 
teachers. This program serves a variety of students, including young mothers who can 
bring babies with them. However, the options and opportunities provided through this 
alternative program simply are not sufficient to match those afforded by participation in 
the regular program. In an effort to help students become more aware of the 
consequences and responsibilities of parenting, the school has purchased computerized 
“pretend” babies to help in teaching about parenting next year. The Lower Kuskokwim 
School District is also responding to the need to provide more options for district 
students, and it will open a boarding home alternative program in 1998 for students who 
are unsuccessful in the traditional school environment. The planned curriculum will 
connect the classroom and community and real world work and jobs will be a core 
component of the school. In addition, there will be a zero tolerance policy towards drugs, 
alcohol, and violence, and students will be sent home at the first violation. 

Parent and Community Involvement 

Parents in Quinhagak are involved in their school in many different ways: several 
parents participate in the daily life of the school every day because they serve as its 
teachers, aides, cooks, custodians, and as principal. Other parents and community 
members participate through their election to, or affiliation with, groups that are involved 
in decision-making about the school. These include the legislatively required local 
Advisory School Board (ASB) and the policy-making Lower Kuskokwim School District 
Regional School Board; the Village Wellness Committee Team; the three AOTE 
Leadership, Research, and Case Study Teams and the AOTE community- wide meetings; 
and the Kuinerrarmiut Elitnaurviat Discipline Program Discipline Committee. 

Some participate in less formal ways through volunteer work in their children’s 
classroom or as chaperones on a trip. Others contribute through efforts in their own 
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homes (e.g., providing a quiet place for children to study, reading with and to children, 
reviewing class assignments with them). The list below describes some of the initiatives 
designed to promote increased parent, family, and community involvement and 
partcipation in the school (Strunk, 1996). 

• Let’s Learn Together: Program that rewards parents, siblings, or community members 
who volunteer at least 10 hours in the school during the academic year with a T-shirt 
with the words “Let’s Learn Together— Quinhagak, Alaska” in both Yup’ik and 
English, and these shirts are available only from the school. 

• Home-school journals: Students write weekly letters or notes to parents or other older 
family member and receive a written reply. Journals are also used for parent and 
teacher written correspondence. Students know that their teacher(s) will be in contact 
with their parents on a weekly basis. 

• Chaperones: Parents are encouraged to serve as chaperones for sporting and academic 
trips. 

• Eat with parents: On special holidays, parents are invited to come to school and eat 
lunch with their children. 

• Elder meals program: Elders are invited to come to school on a daily basis to eat with 
students. Students also sometimes deliver meals to relatives who are older and not 
able to come to the school. 

• Parent-teacher conferences: At the end of the first and third quarters, teachers go to 
students’ homes for conferences. 

• Migrant education program: Federal money is used to hire community workers who 
visit students and their parents in their homes during nonschool hours to provide 
assistance with reading for both students and their parents. 

• Adult Yup’ik language program: School sponsors an adult Yup’ik language program 
that provides opportunity for parents and other interested community members to 
learn to read and write in the with the Yup’ik orthography that is used in the school. 
(Many of the elders learned to use an older system developed by the Moravian 
Church.) When the class is offered on the same nights as the Computer Night, 
attendance is better because family members can come to the school together. 
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♦ Computer nights: The school is open two or three nights a week for parents to learn to 
use computers. Parents can bring their children to help them. 

♦ GED classes: Teacher aides who are working in the school and who have not yet 
graduated from high school are required to enroll in GED classes. The community 
and school are working together to provide more options in this area. 

♦ Open gym nights 

♦ AOTE process: Community meetings, potlucks, and development and monitoring of 
action plans 

♦ Other programs discussed: Development of an Eskimo dance group comprised of 
students and adults 

♦ Advisory School Board: Since the establishment of the rural school districts in Alaska 
in 1976, each community, by law, must elect members to an Advisory School Board 
and each district must elect members for its District-wide School Board (budget, 
school schedule, bilingual plan of action, discipline, etc.). 

♦ Parent involvement through new state requirement for annual, written parental 
assessment of teachers in relation to the Alaska Teacher Standards. 

In an annual community schools report prepared at the end of the year by 
Kuinerrarmiut Elitnaurviat, parent involvement indicators (e.g., number of parental visits 
to school, number of phone calls and home visits made by teachers, participation rate in 
school volunteer programs, total number of hours of involvement by parents, attendance 
at award assemblies) were described in detail. Summary statements showed that “there 
were 1 19 different volunteers in 1997-98 and 1,500 hours of volunteer service.” 

Comments 

As stated earlier, one of the goals of our case study was to determine whether or not 
parents and other community members have more voice, more involvement, and more 
control in decisions related to the schooling of students in Quinhagak than they had in the 
past. There is no question that following the major decentralization and establishment of 
rural school districts in 1976, the possibility of real local control became a reality because 
of the legal requirements for advisory school boards in each community and regional 
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school boards in each district. The level of community participation and control continues 
to vary significantly among communities and districts. 

In Quinhagak, because of the community’s decision to use Yup’ik as the language 
of instruction and to require two years of Yup’ik life skills for all high-school students, 
and because of the district’s requirement to incorporate Yup’ik themes in all Lower 
Kuskokwim School District schools, there must be involvement from Yup’ik people in 
the community because only a very limited numbers of non-Natives know the language 
or have the cultural knowledge necessary to meet these curriculum and pedagogical 
objectives. The Kuinerrarmiut Elitnaurviat curriculum demands the involvement of 
Yup’ik people, and the presence of such a high percentage of Yup’ik speakers as teachers 
and aides provides students with a realistic chance at meeting the school and community 
goals and objectives. 

Community people who are not in paid positions in the school are also directly 
involved through their responsibilities for decision-making as members of the Advisory 
School Board because they deal with matters ranging from setting the school calendar to 
approving changes in the school’s bilingual program and AOTE goals, to assisting in 
establishing budget priorities, to annual approval of the school’s principal. The AOTE 
process also requires involvement of community members on village, leadership, and 
research teams and provides the opportunity for broader participation through the 
community-wide meetings and potlucks. Within the school, several incentives for parent 
participation have been established during and after school activities. 

Therefore, it appears as though the district, school, and community have established 
a range of formal opportunities and mechanisms for community decision-making and 
involvement. One of the most important areas of parent involvement, though, also occurs 
out of the school — in student’s homes. There is a great deal of research that demonstrates 
the immediate and long-term benefits that derive from students and parents (or other 
family members) spending time together in activities that are directly or indirectly related 
to learning to read, write, and do math. The increased learning that can come when 
parents spend time with their own children in activities such as reading with one another, 
using math skills to cook or do building projects together, playing games that require the 
use of language or math skills, etc. are well documented ways to help students achieve in 



school, and it is an area that lends itself well to collaboration between school staff and 
other community members. 

Having provided contextual information on the first of our guiding questions (i.e., 
increased involvement of parents in the school), in the next section of the paper we 
address some of the issues related to the second question of the case study: Does the 
AOTE student goal of communicating more effectively in Yup’ik — accomplished in part 
through the use of Yup’ik as the language of instruction in elementary school — contribute 
to students’ ability to increase their academic achievement in all areas? 

The Assessment Puzzle 

The component of the educational system in the United States that today generates 
the most controversy and receives by far the most media attention is assessment. Local 
and national newspapers, talk shows, and television news stories regularly examine issues 
related to accountability in schools — almost always on the basis of students’ test scores 
on norm-referenced standardized tests. Although there is widespread recognition within 
the academic community that assessment plans (for individuals, schools, districts, and 
states) must include multiple types of tools and approaches, the general public (including 
legislators) have limited understanding of assessments other than traditional tests. 

In an effort to be able to better understand why it is such a complex task to respond 
to the second guiding question in our case study (does the AOTE student goal of 
communicating more effectively in Yup’ik — accomplished in part through the use of 
Yup’ik as the language of instruction in elementary school — contribute to students’ 
ability to increase their academic achievement in all areas) we have gathered a range of 
information about formal and informal academic assessments used in Quinhagak. (This 
effort also contributes to our goal of being able to, in the future, more confidently assign 
direct cause-and-effect relationships between specific reform efforts and student 
academic achievement.) Although we recognize that assessment should not be considered 
a separate piece of the teaching and learning process, we have treated the issue in a 
section of its own here because it is such a complex but integral factor in the educational 
process and in our questions for this study. 



In Alaska, assessment has recently moved into a high-stakes category, with the 
legislature recently voting to require passage of a qualifying exam for high-school 
graduation in 2002 and for teacher certification in 1998. At the same time, the state’s 
Department of Education and many of Alaska’s 52 school districts have been strongly 
promoting the use of multiple types of assessments as a means of determining whether or 
not students are meeting district curriculum standards and/or the new Alaska Student 
Academic Content Standards. In 1989, Alaska initiated the requirement that all students 
in grades 4, 6 and 8 complete the Iowa Test of Basic Skills (ITBS) in reading, language 
arts, and mathematics. In 1995, the state changed its testing instrument to the California 
Achievement Tests Fifth Edition (CAT5) for grades 4, 8 and 1 1. In 1998, a state writing 
assessment for students in grades 5, 7 and 10 became an additional requirement. This 
assessment requires that each sample be evaluated by at least two trained evaluators, who 
use six analytical writing traits as a scoring guide. 

Following passage of a major educational bill in the 1998 legislative session, the 
state Department of Education, in collaboration with school districts, is now rapidly 
moving ahead in its development of performance assessment tools that will be used 
statewide at 4 different levels from elementary through high school. These new 
assessments will eventually be aligned with the Alaska student academic standards in all 
of the 10 content areas, but initially the focus will be on reading, writing, and math. The 
new assessments are intended to allow educators to monitor progress toward meeting 
student performance standards, and thus better prepare students to successfully complete 
the high-school qualifying exam. The state Department of Education is now working 
closely with McGraw Hill to develop the new high-school qualifying exam so that it too 
will be closely aligned with the state standards in reading, writing, and math. In contrast 
to the CAT5 test, the Alaska high-school graduation test will include not only multiple 
choice questions but also constructed response questions and short and long answer 
questions (assessed on a rubric), and the test will not be timed. 

Before this more recent statewide assessment effort, each district, school, and 
individual teacher in Alaska had a great deal of latitude in determining how to best assess 
their own students. The Lower Kuskokwim School District, recognizing the complexity 
and bigger challenge of valid assessment in schools that serve children from bilingual 
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backgrounds, has been one of the most aggressive in its efforts to develop and use a wide 
range of assessments. A table with a sample of assessments used in Kuinerrarmiut 
Elitnaurviat is presented on the tables on the following two pages. 
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A Sample of Assessments Used at Kuinerrarmiut Elitnaurviat 



TYPE OF ASSESSMENT 


REQUIRED BY 


GRADE LEVELS 


National, standardized, norm- 

referenced tests 

•CAT5 


State of Alaska requires CAT5 
LKSD requires CATS 


LKSD requires grades 2-12 with 
option for grades 2 & 3 for YFL, 
B/B & two-way immersion sites 


Language Proficiency Tests 

• Yup’ik Proficiency 

• English Proficiency 


LKSD: K-12 

Federal or state funding agencies 


Given to all limited English 
proficient students 


Reading Test 

• Degrees of Reading Power fDRP) 


LKSD 


Students in grades 4-12 


Writing Assessment 

• Alaska Writing Assessment 

• LKSD Writing Assessment 


State of Alaska (in 1998) 
LKSD 


Alaska Writing Assessment in 
grades 5,7, 10 in 1998 
LKSD Writing Assessment in 
grades K-12 


Portfolio Assessment 

• Literacy Assessment Portfolio 

• Student Work File 


LKSD 


Students in K-12 


Daily, Weekly & Quarterly 
Classroom Assessments 
•Teacher, District, Publisher-made 
tests, quizzes, worksheets, etc. 

• Oral/written reports, self/peer eval., 
teacher observations, conferences, etc. 


LKSD, Quinhagak School, Teachers, 
Parents, Students 


Students in 
K-12 


Optional Academic Assessments at 
Quinhagak 

• Electronic Bookshelf 

• Speech Contests 

• Battle of the Books (in Yup’ik & 
English) 


District, Teachers, Parents, AOTE 
Committees, ASB 


Students in K-12 


Social & Behavior Assessments at 
Quinhagak 

• Token Reward System 

• Student of the Month 

• Preschool screening 


Teachers, Parents, ASB, District 


Students in K-12 


Other Education Assessment 
Measures 

• Absentee Rate 

• Truancy Rate 

• Retention Rate 

• Drop-Out Rate 

• Post Secondary Activities 


State 

District 

School 


Students in K-12 
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Evidence of Changes/Trends 



In small schools with small student populations at each grade level like 
Kuinerrarmiut Elitnaurviat, it is important that longitudinal data and district-wide data be 
used to help understand the relationship between specific reform efforts and student 
academic achievement. Reviewing the relationship between multiple types of 
assessments is a challenge for schools and districts across the country in this period of 
rapid expansion of assessment strategies — and it is especially so in smaller schools and 
smaller districts because they do not have the resources or personnel necessary to 
appropriately use the increasing amount of information that is becoming available. In 
Alaska, only the two largest districts have an administrative position dedicated primarily 
to assessment, and in many districts the responsibility for designing or reviewing 
assessments is done by several different individuals. Although input from educators in 
several different roles is important, it is still essential that these efforts be coordinated at 
some level. In some small schools, the responsibility is assumed by already-overloaded 
principals. 

A review of the general direction of assessment plans and processes in the state, in 
the Lower Kuskokwim School District, and in Kuinerrarmiut Elitnaurviat indicates the 
following general patterns emerging: 

• Multiple and more diverse types of assessments are being used. 

• Assessment is being meaningfully integrated throughout the curriculum and used for 
formative purposes, not just summative. 

• There is an increase in the use of assessments that allow for more than one correct 
response (e.g., statewide writing assessment, constructed response, short answer, and 
practical applications as demonstrated through authentic and performance tasks). 

• New assessment tools are being aligned with the Alaska State Student Content 
Standards. 

• A larger group of people is being included in the assessment process (e.g., students, 
parents, AOTE committee members, university students). 

• National norm-referenced standardized test scores continue to be the most publicized 
assessment data. 





• In the near future, the state’s assessment policies will more directly affect individual 
districts and schools and students than in the past. 

• There is very limited and unreliable data available on students after they leave high 
school (as dropouts, stop-outs, or as graduates) at a state level. 

• There is an effort to assemble reliable and valid data in the Lower Kuskokwim School 
District on high-school students after they leave the school system. 

• Efforts to review and use assessment results in a comprehensive manner are in the 
initial stages in most districts. 

• There are no longitudinal or in-depth research studies regarding any aspects of 
schooling in Alaska. 

A review of some assessments in the Lower Kuskokwim School District and in 

Kuinerrarmiut Elitnaurviat reveals the following patterns (Appendix O). 

• In the Lower Kuskokwim School District, the CATS and Degrees of Reading Power 
scores of 1 1th and 12th grade students who have attended Yup’ik First Language 
schools are — on the average — higher than students who did not attend a YFL school 
(and the number is large enough to be significant). 

• There has been a steady increase in the norm-referenced standardized test scores of 
students in rural school districts, including LKSD, over the past several years. 

• Math scores of students in the Lower Kuskokwim School District generally are higher 
than reading or language arts scores. 

• The scores of students in rural school districts on national norm-referenced 
standardized tests continue to be lower than average and lower than those of students 
in urban districts. 

• The scores of 5th, 7th, and 10‘’’-grade students in the Lower Kuskokwim School 
District on the 1998 Alaska State Writing Assessment have improved in the past 
several years. 

• The CATS and Degrees of Reading Power scores of students in Kuinerrarmiut 
Elitnaurviat are consistent with those of students in other LKSD schools. 

• There has been a significant increase in the percent of Alaska Native rural students 
graduating from rural high schools since 1976 (approximately 90% from rural schools 
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whereas the percent graduating from urban schools continues to be low, at 
approximately 65%). 

• There is one high-school graduate from the past three Quinhagak graduating classes 
enrolled in a full-time university degree program. 

Comments 

Developing a comprehensive approach to managing and using all of the inforrhation from 
the various types of assessments appears to be one of the greatest needs in Quinhagak, in 
the Lower Kuskokwim School District, and in the state. Although national research 
reports and an abundance of journal articles provide a range of ideas on how to best 
accomplish this, several very realistic suggestions emerged out of the work of a team of 
40 people who reviewed portfolios of 366 Lower Kuskokwim School District students in 
March of 1998. These recommendations are included in a section of the “AOTE Research 
Team/LKSD Work File Research Report” titled “Suggestions for Future Activities.” 
Several of their grassroots and practical recommendations that are summarized below 
could serve as the basis for a framework that would be useful, not only in LKSD, but in 
other places as well. 

• The village AOTE team and Advisory School Board members should visit 
classrooms and look at folders in their own school. These visits should occur on a 
regular basis. 

• AOTE team members should: come in and sit and watch in the classroom, and 
instruction should not stop when they come in. AOTE members should look for the 
following types of things: behavior, time on task, cooperative learning, environmental 
print (stuff on walls), learning center, computer use, evidence of state standards in the 
lessons (this means knowing about the state standards). AOTE members should look 
for integration of themes. 

• AOTE members need to observe more than one class, one content area, one teacher, 
one time (they could shadow a student). 

• AOTE members should look for health practices and cleanliness of the school. 
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• AOTE members should look for student/parent/community involvement in the 
school. 

• Students could present their folders to parents or to AOTE team members. AOTE 
could come to school on Saturdays or after school to look at files in the school. The 
village AOTE team should report back to the research team and the leadership team. 
Village team members should look at assessment results. Teachers should know who 
the AOTE site members are. 

• There needs to be support from the site administrator. 

• Involvement of AOTE members from each site would be valuable, and therefore the 
next time the same group (as this year) should be invited to review the next sampling 
and they should be joined by the site AOTE membership. They could provide 
benchmark information for AOTE members across the district, and they could 
provide some training in the review process. 

• All teachers should be made aware of the activity at the beginning of the year and 
information of expectations should be shared. Teachers should have the rubrics for 
the work files. 

• Every content area should be covered in either one or separate portfolios. 

• The following questions need to be determined: What choices can be made by the 
student? What is dictated by the teacher? How long are work files kept? Who assesses 
each piece — peer? Self? Teacher? 

• The group is aware that these files do not provide evidence of affective domain: 
social skills, discipline, time on task, completed work, and employability skills. 

The district has already made the recommendation to provide more types of 
information in a student’s file or folder (e.g., include scores from some tests such as the 
Degrees of Reading Power or the TESOL in a student’s literacy portfolio). This 
recommendation fits well with the AOTE review group’s recommendations as 
summarized below. 

1. Student portfolios, file, or folders should be more comprehensive. Results of several 
different types of assessments over a several-year period need to be assembled in one 
location in order to get a more complete, holistic, and accurate perspective of the 
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child’s academic and social progress and continued needs. It is necessary to look for 
growth, not just at one year’s scores. 

2. All students, parents, teachers, arid administrators must know clearly what is 
expected of them and of their students or children and when. Home-school journals 
are being recommended as one way to increase communication between home and 
school. 

3. A much more diverse group of people must be involved in the assessment process to 
determine if students are reaching the academic goals set by the community, the 
school, and the district. In addition to English language leaders, Yup’ik language 
leaders, and other teachers, there must be a means for genuine involvement from 
parents, elders. Advisory School Board members, and others on the AOTE teams. 

A final assessment consideration in sites or districts that serve populations of 
students for whom English is a second language is necessary to systematically gather data 
over a long period of time. The only longitudinal (14-year) research study in the U.S. that 
examined the relationship between 700,000 language minority students’ participation in 
different types of bilingual programs and their subsequent academic abilities (as 
measured by test scores) had significant policy implications for Alaskans when its 
findings were described at the Alaska Bilingual/Multicultural Conference: 

One very clear pattern that has emerged in the data analyses is the 
importance of gathering data over a long period of time. We have found 
that examination of language minority students’ achievement over a 1-4 
year period is too short-term and leads to an inaccurate perception of 
students actual performance. Thus we have focused on gathering data 
across all the grades K-12, with academic achievement data in the last 
years of high school serving as the most important measure of 

academic success in our study only those students who have 

received strong cognitive and academic development through their 
first language for many years (at least through Grade 5 or 6), as well 
as through the second language (English), are doing well in school as 
they reach the last of the high school years. 

Thus, the short-term research does not tell school policy makers 
what they need to know. They need to know what instructional 
approaches help language minority students make the gains they need 
to make AND SUSTAIN THE GAINS throughout their schooling, 
especially in the secondary years as instruction becomes cognitively 
more difficult. . . . and the key to high school completion is students’ 
consistent gains in all subject areas with each year of school, sustained 
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over the long term. (Thomas and Collier, 1997, emphasis in original 
document) 

It is evident that some individuals and some units within the broader educational 
system will soon have to be assigned the direct responsibility of putting together the 
pieces of the ever-more-challenging assessment puzzle. The recommendation that parents 
and other community people be directly involved in what has previously been a teacher, 
principal, or district task fits well with the AOTE goals of integrating school and 
community. Only after this type of process begins to occur can we legitimately begin to 
assign direct cause- and-effect relationships between reform efforts such as using Yup’ik 
as the language of instruction with increased academic achievement. Many of the more 
immediate and less tangible benefits of the use of Yup’ik in the school — i.e., increased 
opportunities for children to build their knowledge base and thought processes through 
ongoing interaction with family members in the language of their home through daily 
interactive problem-solving, household responsibilities done together, and family 
activities — are not as easily documented with formal school assessments (Thomas & 
Collier, 1997). 

Quinhagak Strives to Stand Its Ground 

Despite nearly a century of political, economic, social, and educational efforts to 
change the language, customs, subsistence patterns, and overall lifestyle of the people of 
Quinhagak, it is evident that a decision has been made in recent years by the majority of 
Quinhagak citizens to “stand their ground” as they make a serious effort to put into 
practice beliefs related to local control that have only been talked about in the past. This 
is evident in several actions taken by the community in relation to both tribal issues and 
school decisions. Just before the “Standing Our Ground” rally in Anchorage, a statewide 
gathering of Alaska Native people prepared a “Declaration of the Fundamental Human 
Rights of Alaska’s First Nations.” The key points of this document, as presented in the 
Anchorage Daily News (Hunter, 1998), make it evident that issues important to people in 
Quinhagak are also those that are important to many Alaska Native people across the 




state. 



Key points of the “Declaration of the Fundamental Human Rights of Alaska’s 
First Nations” 

As sovereign First Nations, we declare these rights to include but not to be 
limited to the following: 

• The right to develop and maintain our distinct identities and attributes, and the 
right to protect, preserve, and retain our customs, traditions and tribal 
govei^ental authorities. 

• The right to self-determination, by virtue of which we will freely determine our 
political status and freely pursue our economic, social, cultural, spiritual, and 
educational development. 

• The right to be secure in the enjoyment of our traditional economic and cultural 
pursuits, including hunting, fishing, trapping and gathering. 

• The right to decide our own priorities for the process of development as it 
affects our lives, beliefs, institutions and spiritual well-being and the lands, 
waters, territories and resources that we occupy or otherwise use. 

• The right to own, develop, control and use our lands, territories, waters and 
resources, including the full recognition of our laws, traditions, customs and 
entities devoted to the development and management of our resources. 

• The right to participate fully at all levels of decision-making in matters which 
may affect our rights, lives and destinies. 

• The right to be fully informed, to consent and to know the consequences of any 
and all decisions in the historical and political context without any limitation of 
our status. 

Nothing in this declaration may be construed as diminishing the existing, 
historical or future rights of the indigenous peoples of the Alaska region may have 
or acquire. We hold these to be fundamental, inherent human rights which have not 
been, and cannot be diminished or extinguished. 



As this case study documents, many of the current educational goals and objectives 
of Kuinerrarmiut Elitnaurviat, as well as the specific “Values and Beliefs, Mission 
Statement and Learning Goals in Quinhagak’s AOTE statement, are in close alignment 
with this statewide declaration. 

This final section provides some observations and summary comments about the 
following: (a) factors that have contributed to the community of Quinhagak making the 
choices it has for its school; (b) factors that have enabled Kuinerrarmiut Elitnaurviat to 
implement new and self-determined educational priorities; and (c) challenges that people 
of Quinhagak face in their efforts to narrow the gap between school and community and 
to increase student academic achievement. 

1. Factors that have contributed to Quinhagak’s decision to use Yup’ik as the 
language of instruction, to develop and require a Yup’ik Life Skills curriculum 
for high school students, and to provide increased opportunities for parents and 
other community members to participate in teaching and learning activities: 



• The people of Quinhagak strongly believe in the importance of their young people 
learning through and about Yup’ik values and beliefs as is evident in the Mission 
Statement in their AOTE plan. 

Quinhagak is a strong Yup’ik village where individuals, parents and 
community are vital. The mission of Kuinerrarmiut Elitnaurviat is to educate 
people based on the positive traditional values and cultural knowledge of the 
village. The school will develop students who are self-motivated, who can 
help improve their chosen communities, and who are self sufficient, (mission 
statement of AOTE) 

• The people of Quinhagak continue to use Yup’ik as their primary language for 
communication. Explanations for why the language has survived in Quinhagak 
more than in some other communities in the region include the Moravian policy 
of using Yup’ik in church services since the early 1900s, Quinhagak’s distance 
from Bethel and other communities in which English is the primary language, and 
community members’ strong belief in their right to use their own language. 

• The people of Quinhagak have demonstrated an ability to assume leadership 
positions at a local level. There is strong confirmation of a commitment to self 
governance and an interest and willingness to assume responsibility and control in 
their community as evidenced through their new tribal government initiatives as 
well as in matters related directly to schooling and to education. 

• The people of Quinhagak have sufficient numbers of Yup’ik certified teachers to 
implement their community goals in their school. 

• The opportunity to use and integrate their Yup’ik language and culture is 
supported by their school district. LKSD is the only district in the state that 
provides its local sites with the option to select what type of bilingual program it 
desires for its children. 

2. Factors that have enabled Kuinerrarmiut Elitnaurviat to implement new, self- 

determined educational priorities: 

• Quinhagak is one of only a few rural communities in the state that has such a high 
percent of local, college-graduated, certified teachers who speak the language of 
the community, and the only rural community that has a principal (i.e., a site 
administrator) who is a member of the community. 
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• The AOTE process was initiated at a time when the community was receptive and 
ready for a grassroots effort that allowed for input and participation from a wider 
range of people than other previous efforts. The fact that AOTE plans have been 
shaped by a larger and more diverse group of people than most other educational 
plans and the knowledge that it was a bottom-up effort, rather than a district 
mandated top-down decision, has been critical to its success. 

• Kuinerrarmiut Elitnaurviat has been supported in its efforts by the Lower 
Kuskokwim School District through bilingual program options, bilingual training 
for teachers and aides, preparation of Yup’ik materials and Yup’ik-based theme 
curriculum, summer institutions for Yup’ik curriculum development, hiring 
processes that give priority to Yup’ik teachers when other qualifications are equal, 
and strong and consistent career ladder development programs. 

• There are a now a number of current statewide systemic reform efforts that 
complement and support many of Kuinerrarmiut Elitnaurviat’s priorities (e.g., the 
National Science Foundation’s Alaska Rural Systemic Initiative, the Annenberg 
Foundation s Alaska Rural Challenge Grant, and the development of new Alaska 
Native Teacher Associations). These initiatives are designed to help integrate 
Alaska Native ways of knowing and teaching into school systems. 

3. Challenges facing the people of Quinhagak in their efforts to narrow the gap 

between school and community and to increase student achievement: 

• The need to continue to seek ways to support the AOTE “Values and Beliefs,” 
described in the Quinhagak AOTE Plan, at the level of the school, the community, 
the district, and the state. 

• The need to find increased means to support both academic and social needs and 
interests of high-school students, particularly since the passage of legislation 
requiring a successful score on a statewide test in order to receive a high-school 
diploma. The need to continue to provide guidance and follow-up services for 
young adults who choose to leave high school before graduating. 

• The need to increase student learning for all K-12 students to meet both Yup’ik 
standards and the standards of the Alaska Quality Schools Initiative. Evidence of 
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new efforts in this area include a district policy that requires 180 student-contact 
days; the continued use and integration of multiple types of assessments, 
including performance assessments; and the recent funding of a federal grant in 
Quinhagak for after-school and summer academic programs. 

• The immediate and urgent need to prepare more Yup’ik-speaking teachers who 
are qualified and certified so that the current programs can be maintained and can 
continue to grow. This is one of the most challenging obstacles because it 
requires close collaboration and the development of formal agreements among 
several different institutional entities: individual schools, districts, the state 
Department of Education, and at least one interested and committed university. 
Historical data provides clear and convincing evidence that without career ladder 
support and a university that is willing to work on a long-term basis with rural 
and Alaska Native populations to provide relevant, flexible, and field-based 
teacher preparation programs, the state of Alaska will never come close to having 
a percent of Alaska Native teachers that is representative of the Alaska Native 
student enrollment. 

The tables in Appendix E include information on both the Yup’ik certified 
teachers in Quinhagak and the Yup’ik teacher aides. They provide an overview of the 
routes to certification followed by current teachers. With 1 1 teacher aides in 
Quinhagak — several with some college coursework already completed — there is a 
potential supply of future teachers if adequate university programs were rejuvenated in 
rural areas. 

• The need to recognize, and openly deal with, the benefits and ongoing challenges 
of living and working in a cross-cultural context. The Quinhagak school has put 
into practice what many rural communities have only imagined. Half of the 
school’s teaching staff is Yup’ik, the language of instruction for students for five 
elementary years is Yup’ik, and the school’s environment is one that is truly 
bilingual,with Yup’ik and English used by the large majority of students and staff. 
In addition, the school has had a more stable non-Native staff, with less teacher 
turnover, than in many other sites (due in part to its desirable geographic location 
on the Kanektok River). 
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The school is also a place in which cross-cultural differences cause challenges for 
all participants on a regular and ongoing basis. Some cultural differences are major, and 
readily observable, such as the use of the Yup’ik language as the medium of 
communication or practices relating to subsistence. Others are also ubiquitous but not as 
outwardly apparent, such as people’s relationships with nature, family values, spirituality, 
ways of learning, or conceptions of justice (Appendix P). Their subtlety makes them 
more complicated since they are frequently not anticipated by members of the “other” 
cultural and linguistic group. 

In small rural and remote communities, there are extra demands, as well as many 
intangible rewards, available to those who work in cross-cultural contexts such as 
Kuinerrarmiut Elitnaurviat. When teachers, staff, and students from such diverse cultural, 
social, economic, geographic, and linguistic backgrounds work closely together there is 
always the potential for misunderstanding and miscommunication because what might be 
natural and intuitive for one group is not for the others. Although the district has 
developed and makes mandatory three-day in-services that provide an overview of 
Yup’ik values and practices, this can serve as only the beginning of a necessary on-going 
process of cross-cultural communication. 

The extra energy demanded of teachers, staff, and students who work hard to be 
respectful and to learn as much as possible about people who are different than 
themselves must be recognized in order to support those who have the energy and 
optimism needed to make school environments like that at Kuinerrarmiut Elitnaurviat 
into a model of cultural diversity as described below. 
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The Future 



Larry Strunk, a non-Native man married to Dora, a father of three, a resident of 
Quinhagak for the past 13 years, a recent university graduate, a newly certified teacher, 
and a member of the AOTE leadership team, provided his visions for the future in 
Quinhagak as part of an assignment for a university class: 



If I were to look five years into the future, I would envision students 
leaving school with a sense of cultural and personal identity. They would 
be able to effectively communicate in both Yup’ik and English. The 
graduates would be comfortable in discussing complicated subjects in 
either language. They would feel empowered to attain more education or 
training which would lead to economic development of the community 
and more jobs. They would be lifelong learners and good citizens. 

The student dropout rate would decline and the number of students 
who had dropped out, but who were completing GED courses would 
increase. Yup’ik dancing would return. The number of kindergarten 
students entering school speaking Yup’ik as their first language would 
remain above 90%. Quinhagak would become a model school of cultural 
diversity and achievement in a thriving community. 

Every student would have at least one parent who donates 10 or more 
hours per year to the parental involvement program “Ikayuqluta 
Elitnaulta” (Let’s Learn Together). We would continue to have supportive 
administration and school staff who encourage the AOTE process of 
renewing or refocusing the improvement efforts. The teachers would 
incorporate the parents into curriculum development and continue to have 
two-way conversations with them. 

I have high hopes, but the reality of changing administration, 
decreased school funding and shortages of Yup’ik speaking secondary 
teachers can limit the progress. I hope the AOTE research team can 
convince some members of the district school board . . . that the AOTE 
process is a long term way of identifying and implementing positive 
change. They must support the efforts of the communities. (Strunk, 1996). 
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APPENDICES 



Appendix A 

Lower Kuskokwim School District Profile and Map from 1996-97 LKSD Annual Report 
Card 

Appendix B 

Information on Alaska Rural Systemic Initiative, Annenberg Rural Challenge, and Alaska 
Native Knowledge Network 

Appendix C 

Alaska Standards for Culturally Responsive Schools 
Appendix D 

AOTE information from Lower Kuskokwim School District publications; Elicaq: 
Teaching and Learning, (Spring 1998j, 1996-97 LKSD Annual Report Card, and LKSD 
publications 

Appendix E 

Table with information about 1997-1998 Kuinerrarmiut Elitnaurviat teaching staff 
Appendix F 

Description of Lower Kuskokwim School District bilingual programs: “LKSD Has 
Unique Language Programs,” in Elicaq: Teaching and Learning, Spring 1998. 

Appendix G 

Cover pages from a Lower Kuskokwim School District Yup’ik reading book 
Appendix H 

Table of contents for student literacy assessment portfolio used by Lower Kuskokwim 
School District 

Appendix I 

Kuinerrarmiut Elitnaurviat Elementary report card 
Appendix J 

Yup’ik Thematic Curriculum Plan, Lower Kuskokwim School District 
Appendix K 

Kuinerrarmiut Elitnaurviat Discipline Plan 
Appendix L 

Kuinerrarmiut Elitnaurviat Alternative School Program “Class of Winners” (COW) 
mission statement and program information 

Appendix M 

Oudine and rubric for English IV: World Literature English/language arts class. Lower 
Kuskokwim School District 

Appendix N 

Lower Kuskokwim School District list of graduation requirements for the class of 2001 
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Appendix O 

LKSD assessnient informationyrow 1995-96, 1996-97, 1997-98 LKSD Annual Report 
Card (Graduation rates, student statistical rates, CATS test information) 

Appendix P 

Iceberg graphic “Infuse What We Have Learned from Traditional Teaching and 
Learning” from Akula Elitnaurvik Yup’ik Studies Program, Kasigluk and Bethel Alaska, 
Lower Kuskokwim School District. 
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Lower iSiskokwim School District Profile and Map from \ 9%-91 LKSD 
Annual Report Card 




199^97 USD Annual Re^oft Cao^ 

LKSD Profile 

The Kuskokv\im School Districi was ibimed in 1975 as one of twenw-one Rural Education 
Anendance .Areas i RE-AAsi in the state, and officially opened its dooR on July 1 . 1976. The Disinct co\*e5 
appro.Kifnare!y :3.000 square miles with 27 schools in 23 sites. LKSD is .Alaska's largest rural school district in 
number of sites. leacheR and students. It is a bilingual school district \^1th the ma|oriw of its student popula- 
tion being VuD'ik Eskimo. 

LKSD eraploved 317 certified staff during the 1996-9" school \-eat Of these. 261 N^ere classroom teacheR. 

27 were Disiha Office staff, h were District Office ariminisiratoR. and 25 were site administratoR. 68 .Alaskan 
Naihes were among the District's certified staff, representing the greatest percentage of indigenous leacheR in 
anv .Alaskan school district Over six-hundred classified staff consisting of secretaries, teacher aides, librarians, 
custodians, cooks, etc., provided support to the educational process for 3.25i students enrolled at LKSD. 

The Districi provided a con^rehensive educational program to meet the diverse needs of its students. The 
commitment to quality* education is supported by distance delivery teaching with a satellites and compuieR. 
vocational, bilingual, and special education progxams.-Siaff development is supported through programs such 
as the Mentor Teacher Program. .Adopi-.A-Teacher and various types of inservices. 

The LKSD Boaid of Education recognizes that all students are unique in their owm ways, including their 
interests, learning styles, attitudes, cultural backgrounds, and abilitiK. It is the Board s intention to meet the 
needs of aii siudenc. Reco^iiion of and respeo for our student's language and culture are essential to the 
success of our District. 
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Challenge, and Alaska Native Knowledge Network 
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Searching ANKN's Curriculum 
Resources Database on the Internet 



o 

ERIC 



T he Indigenous Curriculum Resources database is now avail- 
able on the internet. For those who have access, you can go 
to the Alaska Native Knowledge Network website http:// 
www.uaf.edu/ankn. Click once on the underlined text “Cultur- 
ally-Based Curriculum Resources searchable database" link. In 
the box, you can type in what you would like to search for: 



Type your request: Inupiaqj 



Sort bv Culture ^ 



Return 



10 



records at a time 



SUrt$earch 



by Sean Asiqiuq Topkok 

base. You could contact us by filling 
out a simple form over the internet. 
There is a button "Add Resource" on 
the detailed webpage. If you have 
used a resource and want to share 
how well it works for your commu- 
nity, you could fill out a simple 
survey form found on the site. 

If you cannot find exactly what 
you are looking for or have questions 
or comments about the searchable 
database, then you can email Sean 
Topkok at fncst@uaf.edu or call 
ANKN Clearinghouse at (907) 
474-5897. X 



The database is being updated continuously. 



For example, for "Inupiaq”, you 
will find resources sorted from very 
useful to somewhat useful. You may 
sort by culture, grade, or theme. You 
can then click on "Start Search” or 
press the Return/Enter key. It will 
give you ten resources at a time, with 
the title of the resource, author, rat- 
ing, culture/language(s) and theme(s j . 
If you want to see a more detailed 
description of the resource, then you 
can click once on the title. Most 
resources have detailed descriptions 
and how to acquire the resource, in- 
cluding an email address for more 
information. 

You can also search the database 
using the spiral chart of twelve t hemes 
and grade levels. The link to the chart 
can be easily found from the Cultur- 
ally-Based Curriculum Resources 
page. 

Y ou may know of a resource which 
might be useful to include in the data- 












You can search the database using the 
spiral chart of twelve themes and 
grade levels. The link to the 
chart can be easily found 
from the Culturally- 
Based Curriculum 
Resources page. 
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Appendix C 

Alaska Standards for Culturally Responsive Schools 



_ ALAiKA STAVDAUD; FQ;; C _ -,L [!.£5 1’QNJ j I \’E 5CHOC3L.5 



rich and v'aricd cultural traditions tnat continue to be practiced in 
communities throughout Alasb. 

Some of the multiple uses to unich these cultural standards may be 
put are as follows: 

1 . They may be used as a basis for reviewing school or district-level 
goals, policies and practices '.'.ith regard to the curriculum and 
pedagog)' being implemen:ec in each community or cultural area. 

2. They may be used by a iocai community to e,xamine the kind of 
home/family environment ana parenting support systems that are 
provided for the upbringing of its children. 

They may be used to devise locallv appropriate ways to review 
student and teacher po^c—a.-.ce as it relates to nurturing and 
practicing culturally-fiealthv behavior, including serving as poten- 
tial graduation requirements for students. 

4. They may be used to strengtnen the commitment to revitalizing 
the local language and culture and fostering the involvement of 
Elders as an educational resource. 

5. They may be used to help teacners identify teaching practices that 
are adaptable to the cultural ccnte.\t in which they are teaching. 

6. They may be used to guide t.-e preparation and orientation of 
teachers in ways that help tr.e.Ti attend to the cultural well-being 
of their students. 

7. They may serve as criteria against which to evaluate educational 
programs intended to address the cultural needs of students. 

8. They may be used to guide the formation of state-level policies 
and regulations and the allocation of resources in support of equal 
educational opportunities for ail children in Alaska. 

Curriculum resources and technical support to implement the kind of 
learning e,xperiences encouraged by the enclosed cultural standards may 
be found through the Alaska Native Knowledge Network web site 
located at httpr/Avw'W'.ankn. uaf.edu. or call (907) 474-5897. 
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Spring 1998 



ELICA 




AOTE Process Continues To Develop 

hy Susan Murphy. .Administrative .Assisiaiu 



The Alaska Onward to Excellence (AOTE) school 
improvement process is alive and well in the Lower 
Kuskokwim School District. This process, which 
involves the community in deciding what skills a 
student should 
have when he or 
she graduates 
from high school 
and how to 
ensure that the 
student acquires 
tho.se skills, is in 
its third year of 
implementation. 

The process itself 
involves 1. 

Planning tai 
identifying the 
village student 
learning goal(s). 

(b) developing 
the improvement 
plan by deciding 
what needs to he 
changed to help 
students achieve 
success, and to what action steps need to be taken 
to get the changes made 2. Implementing the 
activities decided on during the planning stage 3. 
Reflecting (reviewing the process by evaluating 
whether or not there is evidence of student growth 
or change) 4. Planning (again, either additional 
activities to support the identified goal or the 
identification of another goal.) .Although some sites 
began the process sooner than others, all sites are 
now involved in the process and are at least at the 
implementation stage of the process. 

During this year, the District Leadership team 
met and reviewed the student learning goals as 
identified by the village communities and the 
disuict. They determined whether the district level 
.AOTE plan reflected the site plans. The recom- 



mended student learning goals are: Cooperativelv 
and individually students will: 1.) demonstrate 
effective communication 2.) demonstrate civic and 
personal responsibility 3.) value culture, environ- 
ment. self, and 
others 4. ) be 
problem solvers 
in a changing 
environment, 
and 5.) (newi 
learn and under- 
stand Yup'ik/ 
Cup'ig culture, 
traditions, 
beliefs, and 
ways of know- 
ing. These 
changes in the 
district wide 
plan were 
pre.sented to the 
Board for adop- 
tion in April. 

During a 
meeting of the 
village facilita- 
tors in March, each site was asked to identify data 
and information that show support of their improve- 
ment goals. Examples of student learning goals 
ranged from an author's festival to assemblies with 
elders. 

The author s fe.stival was hosted by Eek and 
other sites were invited. The event supported their 
goal that all students will be able to read at grade 
level. 

Kongiganak. supported their goal of students 
improving their academic skills by purchasing 
computers, software, and CD-ROM's to rotate 
among homes. 

Site are summarizing their activities for this 
school year. Plans that have been developed for 
next year are being submitted to the District Office. 




S'cipaskiak suawiii. Grace Jaekay is happy to he learning computer skills that 
lire fhirr nr her icanmni iidcil.s. 
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1996-97 LKSD Ananal Hqw rt Card 

AOTE 



In the Fall of 1995, the Lower Kuskokv^im School District began a long 
:erm school/districi improvement process called .Maska Onward to Excel- 
lence (AOTE). Originally funded by a grant through the Meyer Memorial 
Trust and coordinated through the Northwest Regional Lab and the .Alaska 
Department of Education, this process involves the entire communiw at the 
village level in determining the knowledge and skills students will need to 
succeed, determining and developing acuon plans to meet those goals and 
implementing those plans. Through this process the communities and 
schools are building partnerships so that the euucationai s\stem can prepare 
our children to survive and prosper in two worlds. The .AOTE model is based 
on four guiding principles: 

• Focus on student learning 

• Everywe must be committed 

• Eveiyone must learn together 

• Learning success will be measureo 

The process begins with a two memoer team :rom each site that is 
trained in the art of facilitating and in the AOTE pr^xess. The team, in turn, 
trains a village leadership team which holds a senes oi communin' meetings 
where everyone has a chance to contnbute toward descnptions of what they 
believe and value and what they think students snouid be learning at 
school. From information generated at these meetings prioriw improvement 
goals are selected and action plans developed. v;iiile the leadership team is 
responsible for the development of the action pians. members of the entire 
community are encouraged to be involved in the deveiopmeni and imple- 
mentation of them. M the same lime, a dismct leadership team reviews the 
work done by the village leadership teams in order to determine the district's 
.mission, beliefs, and student learning goais which must rerlect the villages 
work. .Assisting the district leadership team is the distnci research team 
which conducts research acti\ities associated with the .aOTE process and 
reports its findings to both the distnci and village leadership teams. 

In November of 1996 the District held a tag day training session for 
facilitators and site administrators from all sites. During this session, each 
site reported on its progress and identified a student learning goal upon 
which it would be working during the year with pnority improvement goals, 
action plans and updates to be submitted to the Distnci facilitator in 
January. The majoriw of the goals centered around: 1 ) proficiency in 
English and YupTk. 2) knowledge of the Vup'ik/Cup'ik culture, and 3) 
respect for self . others and the emironment. .At the same time the district 
research team gathered data on classroom acuv;t\' across the district by 
reviewing randomly selected working files of student work. Its goal was to 
get as accurate as a possible picture of what was currently happening in 
classrooms which could be used as baseline data for follow-up evaluations. 
Information from the research team and the updates on student learning 
goals will be presented to the Distria Leade^hip Team during :he 1997-98 
school year for discussion and possible action. 



LKSD's AOTE Facilitators 



Atmautiuak 

Bethel 

Chefornak 

Eek 



Goodnews Bay 
Kasigluk 

Kipnuk 

Kongiganak 

Kwethluk 

Kwigiilingok 

Mekoryuk 

Napakiak 

Napaskiak 

Newtok 

Nightmute 

Nunapitchuk 

Oscarviile 

Platinum 

Quinhagak 
Toksook Bay 

Tuntutuiiak • ^ 

Tununak 



Moses Paviila Sr. 
Melvin Egoak 
Julius Pleasant 
Barbara Liu 
John Wachman 
Joe AvugiK 
Fritz Beebe 
Mary Joshua 
David Warren 
Mary Stewart 
Carol Charlie 
Marie Hoover 
Teddy Brink 
Catherine Benin 
Diane Wassilie 
ian Parks 
Evan Azean 
Bessie Wassillie 
Mary Otto 

Beverly Chmeilarczyk 
Magdalena McDalton 
Owen Lewis 
Mary Samson 
Rose King 
Larry Float Sr. 

Renee Crow 
Alice Andrew 
Christine Samuelson 
Becky Paul 
Lily Kassaiuli 
Evelyn Patrick 
Joe Paul 
Elizabeth Agnus 
James Berlin 
Heidi Hogate 
Marifynn Thorson 
Olga Stevens 
Margaret Menting 
Margaret Echuck 
Letha Echuck 
John Mark 
Grace Oldfriend 
Diana Therchik 
Julia Nevak 
Dyan Bessette 
Fannie Andrew 
Archie Andrew* 

Kathy Bohach 
Gerry Kimsey 
^elix Alben 



er|c 



MMiiniffTIILU 



i 
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Tabie with Information about 1997*1998 Kuinerrarmiut Elitnaurviat 
Teaching Staff 

Kuinerrarmiut Elitnaurviat 
1-12 Teaching Staff, 1997-1998 



Name of 
Teacher 


Position in 97-98 
in Quinhagak 
School, # of 
Years Teaching in 
Quinhagak. # of 
years Teaching 


High School & 
Year of 
Graduation 


College, 
Location, 
Year of 
Graduation 


Teaching 
Responsi 
bility for 
1998-99 


Liz Atsenak 


Kinderganen 


Bethel - 1973 


Completing B.Ed. 
by Distance Delivery 
from UAF 


Kindergar- 

ten 


Flora Beck 


English Language 
Leader 
5 years? 




California 

(working on masters 
in ESL) 


Itinerant 
Engl Lang 
Le^er 


Fran Mark 
Caole 

Yup’ik speaker 


Elementary' 

4 years 

(Taught in Eek also) 


Quinhagak - 88 


UAF-Fbks Campus 
1992 


On Leave 


rim Oebilt 


7th & 8th Grades 
6 years? 




North Dakota 


7th & 8th 


Margaret Evon 
Ford 

Yup’ik speaker 


Secondary 

Social Studies. Yupik 
Life Skills 
3 years? 


Manokotak - 86 
(Mother from 
Quinhagak) 


UAF-Fbks. <k 
rural X-CED 
1994 


High 

School 

Social 

Studies 


Starr Jensen 


Special Educauon 
(Elem & Sec i 
1/16? - Admin 




Utah (masters 
degree) 


Special Ed 
& Principal 
Intern 


John Mark 
Yup’ik speaker 


Principal 

2 years as pnncipal 


Palmer High 
School. Boarding 
Home Program - 
1974 


Oregon College of 
Education. 
Monmouth.OR. ’81 
M.Ed. at UAA. ‘91 


Principal 


Grace Oldfriend 
Yup’ik speaker 


Elementary 
12 years 


Mt. Edgecumbe 
(BIA) 

1981 


UAF-Fbks. 
Campus. 1985 


Elementary 

lst/2nd 


Pauline Small 
Yup'ik speaker 


Elementary 
5 years 

(Taught in Platinum) 


Chemawa 

(BIA) 


UAF-Rural X-CED 
1993 (first UAF 
class in 1977) 


LKSD 

Itinerant 

Literacy 

I^eader 


Dora Robert 
Strunk 

Yup’ik speaker 


Elementary 
6 years 


Mt. Edgecumbe 
Boarding BIA. 
Mexico Exchange, 
Bethel Regional. 
1980 


Sheldon Jackson 
College in Alaska. 
UAF-Kuskokwim 
Campus. Bethel 
UAF-Fbks. Campus 


3rd/4th 

Grade 


Larry Strunk 


Title I Coordinator 
1/2 year 


Portland, 1981 


UAF-Campus and 
Rural (Student 
Teaching rural) 


High Sch 
Science & 
Math 


Crystal Thomas 


High School 
English & Counseling 






Sheldon Jackson 
College in Alaska 


HS English 
& Coun 


Angie Walker 


Elem Multi-graned 
6 years 


Oklahoma 


Oklahoma 
Working on M.Ed 
from UAA 


Title I& 
Assist with 
Spec Educ 


Dan Walker 


High School 
Technology & Math 
6 years 


Oklahoma 


Oklahoma 
Working on M.Ed 
from UAA 


Tech Coor, 
Computer, 
Math? 


Bob Woolf 


High School 
Science & Math 
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.Notm 

Quinhagak 



DwcViptioiV of Lower Kuskokwim School District bilingual progrs 
“LKSD Has Unique Language Programs,” in Ejicgfl; Tgaghing ^nj 
Learning. Spring 1998. 




ELICAQJ 



Spring 1998 



LKSD Has Unique Language Programs 

hy Bev Willianis. Ciirriciiiinn/BiliK jiuii Coordinator 



The LKSD's Yup'ik First Lan- 
guage ( YFL) and two-way 
immersion programs are cenainiy 
unique to Alaska in terms of 
committment of staff and re- 
sources as well as communities. 
There are currently 14 villages in 
the district that have YFL pro- 
grams and another four villages 
that have two-way immersion. 
What are they and how do the\ 
differ from full immersion pro- 
grams.’ 

Full Immersion: Students 
enter .school .speaking English 
only, or very little Yup'ik/Cup ig. 
Their instructional day is entirely 
in Yup'ik. with teachers using 
instructional strategies that are 
conducive to learning in a second 
language. Sites with these 
programs are the Ayaprun School 
in Bethel and Mekoryuk. 

Two-Way Immersion: 
Generally, half of the student' 
come to school .speaking iheir 
heritage language, the other hai: 
come speaking English. These 
programs vary in the LKSD in 
terms of instructional format. 

The ideal two-way immersion 
occurs when 90% of instruction 
is in the target language ( Vup ij. 
or Cup'ig in the LKSD) and 



On The Cover: 

Reggie Konig, Craig Konig and 
Denise Konig enjoy a splash 
though a giant puddle on a 
warm spring day. 

Photo by Cara Bnmk 



in English. Schools with various 
two-way immersion program 
models include Napaskiak. 
Kwethluk. Atmautluak and 
Kipnuk. 

Yup'ik First Language: In a 
YFL program, the majority of 
students begin school speaking 
more proficiently in their heritage 
language than in English. .4.11 of 
their instructional program is in 
Yup'ik for grades K-2 or 3. Their 
reading, writing, and math in- 
struction as well as content 
instruction is in Yup'ik with a 
gradual introduction of oral 
English instruction. YFL sites 



include Chefomak. Eek. Akula. 
.■\kiuk. Kongiganak. Newtok. 
Kwigillingok. Nunapitchuk. 
Quinhagak. Toksook. and 
Tuntutuliak and Oscarville. 

The LKSD is proud of its 
committment to the language and 
culture of its Yup'ik and Cup'ig 
people, and believe that academic 
knowledge can be shared in 
Yup'ik. that children can leam to 
read and write in their heritage 
language and that this ability will 
enhance their academic success 
in English as well as their success 
as contributing members of 
society. 




Sp'-'ngtime in the Delta ! "Super" Marti- .■iiit’cir and his little sisters find lots ofhm 
■ lungs to dr v-Un-- -'’(m-eather starts to -i up. 
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Cover pages from a Lower Kuskokwim School District YupMk readin 
book 



CLaWlun QuclWgaam Qiuglignek WngeWra 
Yupift Quiiraat 

Jean Cook-am l^ui^ilngunmium QuWraacWrazun 
Elsie Jimmie-m Igautellna 

Yugtun Igaumallnat ^^itugcestekellrak: Anna A. Andrew. 5etty A. Gilman 
Nutem Pilinguartet; Elsie Jimmie, Levi Hoover, Penee Crow, l^elly Lincoln 
Computer-aakun Pilinguallea Cara 3runk 

Angalacestii: Elftnauncuticalivik/Oaneryaraiiurvlim — Severly Agya<\ Williams 
Ataniurta Pilinguarvigmi. rmtnauncuticaltvik/CIaneryaraiiurviim — Jc?y Angniq Shantz 

ditnaurcutkalivik/Qaneryanaiiurviim-ilu li^autellht. I^usciuqviim Anennan Elitnaurvii 
Materilleq. Alaska 99559 

ISBN 1'55036'49S'7 

Pilinguallrit ukut Ivusquqviim Anennan Elitnaurvii, cali-llu Iqaliut. 

Ukut kalikat pilinqigcesciigatut. tarenrairciiganatcng wall-u 
cimiumascliganateng apelciumaraarpeknaten<g pilistaitnek. 

© 1996 Ivusquqviim Anennan Eiitnaurvii 

Pilimaut Canada-mi 



Kallkanek KIpucukuvei: 

Curriculum/Bilin^ual Dept., 
Lower K.uskokwim School District, 
PO. Sox 305, 

Bethel, Alaska 
99559 

Phone: (907) 543-4B00 
Fax (907) 543-4924 
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Cover pages from a Lower Kuskokwim School District Yup’ik readii 
book 



Qaillun Qucillgaam 
Qiuglignek lingellra 

Yupiit Quliraat 



Jean Coolc-am c|ulirillra Kuigiingurmium 

Elsie Jimmie-m Igau+elira 

Yughjn Igaumallraf Ki+ugces+elcellralc; 
Anna A. Andrew (Nunapicuac|) 
Betty A. Gilman (Attnaulluag) 

Nu+em Pilinguar+et: 

Elsie Jimmie (Kuigilngug^ 

Levi Hoover (Kassigluc^^ 

Renee Crow (Naparyarrag) 

Kelly Lincoln (Qipneg) 



Compu+er~aalcun Pilingualleg: 
Cara Brunic (SaIcKa) 



from a Lower Kuskokwim School District Yup’ik readint 

book 



Umyuaqutet 

Una kalikaq umyuaqutkaqa qetunramnun J Bruce. Taum 
nutaramun ayuqucimun ekevkaanga. Cali-llu uimnun Sam-amun. 
Elliin ikayullruanga cingumalua-llu umyuaqelqa anaggluku. 

— Renee 



Una kalikaq umyuaqutaqa aanamnun Martha cingumastemnun. 
Uimnun-llu Peter qunukevkenii ayagcet'laanga. Cali-llu 
irniamnun, tutgaramnun-llu kenkek'ngamnun. Kenkamci. 

— Elsie Jimmie 



Una qanemciq umyuaquciutaqa maurlumnun, "Tan'gaucuaq". 
Ciumek elliinun qanemcikevkarluku enitellruamku 
yuarutetuumaan. 

— Ap'alluk 



Una qanemciq irniamnun tun'aqa. Ally, Huggie, Mack-aq-llu. 
Elpeci umyuaqiuci una caliaqellruaqa elitnaurutkarpecenun 
anglikuvci. Kenkamci. Una naaqekuvciu umyuaqekicia. 



— Kelly J. Lincoln 



Hppenaix n 

Table of contents for student Literacy Assessment Portfolio used bv 
Kuskokwim School District * 



Lower Kuskokwim Schooi District 

^ottfofxo Contents** 

^12 



/ Letter of Introduction 

and «e„ds. or .y.h.n, .0 ..ow ,o„r 

/ 'Title !Page 

Include the name '.o„r purrr'o/io ^rar\\ wour name 2nd ^ran'p nnH rh 

school. ' ~ '• name ot your reache 

/ TaSie of Contents 

Include ritles ana pase numbers where anitacts can ce round. 

/ Si^ to Lyfit Artifacts I samples or your work i 
These should contajn rules ana dates of completion 
Plea .0 mcmdo > oor o„« ,. n,,„, paper a. one of your arrifacu. 

/ Cover SHut for •EadiUrHfact 

Exp,a.n or show .he ...vn, .o,„,o,.non w,.h o.hers .n^hfcreaZ ", '' 

/ Se^-'RffCu.tion for 'Each Sirtifact 

Give carerui thousht :o each Thi< ni-rac rimu. ^ 

■ his takes time, out is imponant to your leamine. 

Discuss the ponfolio process, product and the "biccer picture- ot vo..r ne. i i 

As pan ot this self-rer"'ection nl,•^c,* inpi.,H- “o ^ ™ °f your personal leamine. 

literacy level marlced '"'•‘’■'aa Process Rubric widi 

tParent/Jami^ Stfsponse to tPortfoOo 

This may be a reflection, 
a questionnaire, a letter, 
or may take any other form. 




VMapced from me wonc of KaOi.eeG a Ysncev U.NC 
•■.Adapted from •“ • wo'it of Viclu Spanoel. .N\V-REL 



Elitnauristem qanelira: 
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Appendix L 

Kuinerrarmiut Elitnaurviat Alternative School Program “Class of Winn 
(C.O.W.) Mission Statement and program Information 

Class of Winners 

KUINERRARMIUT ELITNAURVIAT 

ALTERNATIVE SCHOOL PROGRAM 
CLASS OF WINNERS 
Mission Statement 

We believe that every student has the right to have a chance to change his/her behavior and that 
given the opportunity, students can learn appropriate behaviors in place of inappropriate behaviors. 

Our ntission is to: 

* Directly teach students the skills needed to positively interact with others and succeed in a school 
environment 

‘Empower students through helping them build a connection between their chosen behavior and 
positive or negative consequences that result from the behavior, ultimately teaching students to make 
good choices for themselves 

“Teach students to recognize the vaiue ii! learning and to take opportunities to "get smarter" 

‘Support and encourage students as individuals as they grow and learn 

‘Build self-esteem needed to iiiuiivatc students to make good choices for themselves 

‘Provide an extended support sysiem for students through the involvement of parents, relatives and 

community agencies 

We believe that through providing intervention through various levels of the learning process we can 
not only help the student and ihe atmosphere of the school, but also help the home and the commu- 
nity for the future. 

Upon successful completion of the "Class of Winners" program students will be able to: 

‘Self evaluate behavior 

‘.Make decisions for themsoives nn pnsiiivc or negative consequences of their own actions 
‘Recognize their own strengths and accomplishments 

To accomplish this mission and these objectives the program will use a structured level system. 
Students will progress through the program by making good behavior choices. Privileges and 
responsibilities will increase for the students as they show more responsible and appropriate behav- 
ior. Students are rewarded along the way for choosing desired behaviors and using the social skills 
taught. This feedback for the student is frequent (no less than every' 45 mins.) and specific top begin 
with. Frequency and specificity decreases as the student progresses through the program to help the 
students transition back into the traditional school setting. Students who progress through the pro- 
gram but still express the need for the structured, supportive, alternative environment provided by 
the "Class of Winners" will be allowed tii continue in the program. 



Wc truly love and care about our students and will provide e’. ery appropriate opportunity for them to 

Stu't'ft'fl in thf*ir livpc 




English IV; World Literature 
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Appendix N 

Lower Kuskokwim School District list of graduation requirements for t 
Class of 2001 

GRADUA TKJN REQUIREMENTS 

lor the 

CLASS OF 200 1 
( I res h men) 



ENGLISH; 



English I , II, III, IV 



4.0 



SOCIAL STUDIES: 



REGUIRED: 

US. History 
Gf.". eminent 
AK Studies / ANCSA 
Personal & Family Living 
(approved SS elective) 



3.0 



1 .0 
0.5 
0.5 
0.5 
0.5 



MATH: 



SCIENCE: 



PHYS ED; 



can include General Malh (1.0) for MA TH rr^riit 
only for elective credit and only as a freshman 



REQUIRED; 

ecology OR wildlife OR fisheries OR botany 0.5 
General Science is i\'OT an accepted course 



HEALTH: 



Grade 9/10: 0 5 

(iiade 1 O.M 1 : rj 5 



APPROVED ELECTIVES: 



3.0 



2.0 



1 .0 
1 .0 

6.5 



MINIMUM UNITS REGUIRED R)R GRADUA i ION: 21.0 



P/l.A 



ii.'iv miurr i.oiu'ses Yup ik.i ri ipai,-,; r: ;/if' Lu cii 





•95 



Appendix 0 

LKSD assessment information from 1995-96. 1996»97. 1997.9S LKSD 
Annual Report Card (Graduation rates, student statistical rates, CATS test 

I information) 

199^7 LKSD Annal llepf 

Indicators of Student performance 

There are muiupie indicators in the LKSD assessment program. Each assessment procedure evaluates a differen; _re; 
the students acadermc amwtn. The Yup ik Language Proficiency Test and Continuum along with the English proficieno' t 
are given to ail Lirmtea Lngiish Proficient students to determine their speaking, vocabulary, listening comprehension, readi 
and writing proficienc\' ieveis. 

The Iowa Tests or Basic Skills ( ITBS) and the California Achievement Tests 5th Edition (CAT5) are administered each 
spring to students throughout the District to assess skills in areas of reading, mathematics, and language arts. 

The Degrees of Readme Power was administered to students in grades '-12 to assess reading abilities that are not 
measured by the ITBS and CATS. 

The students wnune assessment is a performance based asessment designed to evaluate actual student writing. 

Portfolios indicate student s literacy growth within the five state/District language arts standards - .A. B. G, D, and E. 

Standardized test resuits from the CAT5 for the grades 4. 8. and 1 1 are featured below. 

CAT 5 Test Results 



Characteristiics of 4th, 8th, and 11th grade students tested 








NUMBER 


PERCENT 


~otai cf Students Enrolled 


678 


100 


Total of Students Tested 


570 


84.1 


Stuaents Absent From Testing 


11 


1.6 


Stuoents Excluded From Testing 


97 


14.3 


Soecial Education Students Tested 


75 


13.2 


Biiinguai/Bicuitural Students Tested 


371 


65.1 


4th Grade T Grade. 







a 


Bonom C.ar: e 


'oD Quarme 1 E 


loner Quartile 


“3D Q-artile 


2 




i 

1 






5 

< 


55.4% 


11.9% 1 

i 


61.8% 


8% 


Ul 

QC 






cJB 1 






L_ 


1 


1 










Bottom Q-^ani-e 

69% 



Tod Qw 3 r::: 

4.8% 









Bonom 0-=:: 5 

51% 



Tqq Quartile 

7.4% 






Boner: Quartile 

45.5% 



“OD Quartile 

10.3% 



Bonom Quarme Top Quarme 

48% 7.4% 







Bonom C^ar: e Top Quartile 

39.6% 19.3% 



. V.VT*.' 4 « a =5*1 

. . . -ft I 



Bonom Quartile 

31.8% 



*CD Quartile 

13.7% 



Bonom Quartile Top Quaaiie 

40% 14.7% 








Appendix O 

LKSD assessment information from 1995-96. 1996-97. 1997-98 LKST 
Annual Report Card (Graduation rates, student statistical rates, CATS 
information) 

199^97 ULSD Aimoal Rcfart Card 

Student Statistical Rates 



ERIC 



Attendance Rate 

Preschool through grade 12 



SCHOOL 


Em 


Em 


EI2i 


Atmauduik 


81 


83 


8~1 


Beihel-Kilbuck Elementary' 


467 


584 


502 


Bethel-Mikelnguut Elitnaurviat 


25“ 


242 


271 


Bethel Regional High School 


321 


4l4 


403 


Bethel Youth Facility 


24 


38 


20 


Chefomak 


100 


105 


123 


Eek 


“5 


“0 


82 


Goodnews Bay 


01 


09 


“8 


Kasigluk-.Akiuk 


“5 


"1 


“9 


Kasigluk-Akitla 


“8 


“4 


-7 


Kipnuk 


150 


166 


185 


Kongiganak 


111 


100 


98 


Kwethluk 


154 


180 


190 


Kwigillingok 


89 


86 


109 


Mekoryuk 


49 


44 


54 


Napakiak 


101 


81 


108 


Napaskiak 


10“ 


98 


120 


Newiok 


86 


89 


8“ 


Nighttnute 


51 


49 


63 


Nunapitchuk 


108 


122 


145 


Oscan'ilJe 


16 


1“ 


1“ 


Platinum 


9 


10 


8 


Quinhagak 


150 


140 


154 


Toksook Bay 


126 


139 


1.38 


■Rintuniliak 


93 


99 


90 


Tununak 


86 


22 


2i 


DISTRICT TOm 


3.035 


3.181 


3.3“0 


■ irr-'Y. 


.T-*. *•’ • 


* *1 















r--.- /-Sica-.-.- . .T.- 



year' 




:r:.. 


.x... 








ir: 


.i 


1996-97 ■ 




97.3. 


97.6 


98.4 


■97;4 


m 


95^5 


94.3 


1995-96 


' • • 91.6 ■■ 


94:9 


96.0 


97.7 


99.1 


■98J: 


93.0 


95.5 


1994-95 


95.7.. 


98.7 


97.3 


97,5... 


97-7 


..57:1. 


92.3 


92.2 


1993-94 


97.1. 


98.6 


98.0 


98.4 


97.9' 


ibd 


944 


96.4 


1992-93 ■ 


•: . ’ '97.1 


99;2 


..'99.2 


98.0 


98.7. 




,.93.-8- 


97.8 





















14 
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Appendix O 

LKSD assessment information from 1995«96. 1996«97. 1997.98 T.K? 
Annual Report Card (Graduation rates, student statistical rates, CATi 
information) 



Change in Average Daily Membership 

SC H00n'E .\ R AVERAGE D ULY \;EMBERSH1P 



lCIIA^GE 



1 9%-9‘/ Aimnai ileno: 
AnENDlVCE R\TC 



1992-^).A 


2.SS6 


.v8 


Oi'-o 


199.5-9-t 


2.9(h 


2 “ 


91% 


1994-95 


.A. 051 


2.9 


91% 


1995-96 


,v2"5 


— 4 

.1 


91% 


199M)7. _ 


- - .5.25-i 


.5.0 . 


92% 





Transiency Rate 

— Enrollment change due to transfers of students. 

# Students enrolled # .students enrolled Transi 



SCHOOL AT.AR 


more than lOOdats 


at least one dav 


1992-95 


2.735 


5.032 


1995-94 


2.715 


.5.181 


1994-95 


2.8.58 


5. .574 


1995-96 


2.969 


5.561 


1996-9" 


5.159 


5.682 



RATE 

9. 

14 

15 

16 
l4 



Graduation Rate (Grades 9-12) 




Atraauduak 

Bethel Regional High School 
Bethel Youth Facility 
Chefomak 
Eek 

Goodnews Bay 

Kasigluk-Akiuk 

Kasigluk-Akula 

Kipnuk 

Kongiganak 

Kwethluk 

Kwigiilingok 

Mekotyuk 

Napakiak 

Napaskiak 

Newtek 

Nigbtmute 

Nunapitchuk 

Oscarviile 

Platinum 

Quinhagak 

Toksook Bay 

TUntutuliak 

'hmunak 

Distria Totals 



100 % 

52% 



83% 

100 % 

100 % 

100 % 

75% 

100 % 

89% 

75% 

0 % 

100 % 

100 % 

100 % 

100 % 

86 % 

0 % 



100 % 

71% 

40% 

100 % 

77% 





Dropout Rate (Grades 7-12) 

— Students in grades "-12 who dropped out betv 
October 1. 19% and October 1. 1997. 



SCHOOL AI.AR Dropouts Percent of Drt 



1992-95 


42 


3.9 


199.3-94 


55 


4.9 


1994-95 


56 


4.8 


1995-96 


54 


4.4 


1996-9' 


(n 


5.1 
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